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The Glass Industry. II. 


“ss 6 Te een 





READY ON MONDAY. 
THE 


Popular Science 


MONTHLY 
FOR TARCH. 


By C. 

_ Hanrorp Henpersovy, Illustrated. 
Describes the gradual advance of 
glass-making in America’ from 
1800 to 1880, and the immense 
stride the industry has taken 
since the introduction of natural 
gas as fuel. 


Artesian Waters in the Arid Region. 
By Rosert T. Hitt, Illustrated. 
Tells in what situations borings 
for water are most likely to be 
successful, 


The Decrease of Rural Population. 
By Joun C. Rose. An effort to 
show economic reasons for a much 
regretted tendency. 


An Economic Revolution. By Pro- 
fessor CLARENCE M. Weep. A de- 
scription of the way in which in- 
sects and fungi on fruit trees are 
fought by means of spraying ap- 
paratus, 


Other Articles on 


Wuite Staves AND Bonp Servants 
INTHE PLANTATIONS ; Guost Wor- 
sHip AND TREE WorsuiP; THe Story 
or A Cotony yor Epitertics; Tue 
Brooxityn ETHicat ASSOCIATION ; 
Norges on PaLaopaTHoLocy; THE 
ScueeLz Monument aT STOCKHOLM; 
East Centra Arrican Customs; 
Skercu or Rosert Hare (with 
Portrait). 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 


__D. Appleton & Co., 


NEW YORK. 


D. APPLETON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 





The Diary of an Idle Woman in 


Constantinople. 


By Mrs. Minto .Extior, author of “ The Diar 

an Idle Woman in Italy,” “In Sicily,” etc. vith 

Plans and Illustrations, Crown 8vo, Cloth, 

Wo rg who love the romance of history 

than facts will oodeabty find ‘The Dia 
of an idle ‘oman in Constantinople ' a book to thelr 
taste. The author has rebuilt and repeopled 
romantic —— of this essentially Eastern city, wath 
ering her information largely ‘om Gibbon, 
Hammer, and similar writers, and remolding its shape 
according to her own ideas of what is most interest- 
ing. Thus details of dynasties and statistics are 
thrown aside, and she dwells on the beauties, natural 
and human, of a Pe line of favorite Sultanas, and 
*of Byzantium of and the Golden Horn to-day. 
The er gives us material very much more difficult 
of access in the ordinary way.”—London Literary 


‘**Asa ‘companion’ to any or couatry of in- 
terest the traveller needs a volume compiled on this 
principle. Half,and more than half, the enjoyment 
of visiting foreign countries, consists in recalling the 
historical tions connected with the various 
sites and cities and buildings that we see Con- 
nee course many such relics of the past 

show.’’—London Bookseller, 


Charles Darwin: 


HIS Pha SeLD ee An AUTOR OG AR 
ICAL CHA SELECTIONS 

FROM HIS PTET ERS. Ay his Son, Francis 
Darwin, F,R.S., Fellow of Christ's College, Cam- 
bridge. With Portrait, amo. Cloth, $1.50. 

“A oe volume to every reader’ interested in 
the most famous ma sceeieeey epemana. of the 
century, or in the details of a life w in the midst 
of the most profound scientific problems and labor, 
ratty = plo “ seg do a, 
could pour esefved its lov’ ie humanit 
its cheerful f'atdtude toward ‘ail mankind.” N.Y. 
Ongernal amass 

“To the person who 
this fascinating volume.’ ere 


The Naturalist on the River 


Amazons. 


By Henry Wacrer Bartszs, F.R. LS. late Assistant 
Secretary of the Ro ical Society. With 
aM rof the A » by Epwarp CLopp. With 
Map and numerous Illustrations, 8vo. Cloth, $5.00. 
an Bs vn A with Alfred Russel Wallace, the au- 
forthe’ calle an ey of the Amazons re- 
rin for oo of natural history. 

volume records the adventures of an eleven- 
a thet 





hy we commend 
irs abl 


— — > ene aes of near = 


descri; of habits neh peel sketches of Brazilian 
- Indian aie: and various aspecis of nature under 
equator 


Recesenii’s Emile; 


On, SRBATIe ON EDUCATION, Abridged, 
annotated by Wiitiam H. Payn 
PhD. t. D, Chancellor of the University of 
Nashville, and and’ President of the Peabody Normal 
College. The twentieth volume in the International 
Education Series. :2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
Rousseau’s ** Emile’’ may bosngqnetes as the source 
of social, political, - pp ideas that advocate 
a revurn to nature. pe eae rane eg! the 
kind ever written, ini not only gave the primary 
impulse to Pestalozzi and Basedow, but set on fire a! 
Europe, and aot prepe did more than any other book 
pes ene Revolution. No book 4 
fpfal than to provoke or! a ne t 
fa res regard to the grounds of educational theori 








Handbook of [lilitary Signalling. 
Phscrr ye 54 Gancd “hes Ss Officer 
New York. Illus- 
tne 16mo, ptr Rant cents, 
iy coroase the Of- 
sce at pom its use has tee 
the Guard of the State of New York. 





New Edition of Haeckel’s ‘* Creation.” 
The History of Creation ; 
Or, The Development of the Earth and 


its Inhabitants by the Action of Natural 
Causes. By Ernst HAECKEL, Professor 


in the University of Jena. The transla-. 


tion revised by Professor E. Ray Lan- 
KESTER, M.A,, F.R.S, With 46 Illustra- 
tions. In two vols., r2mo, Cloth, $5.00 
“* The book in its present form cannot fail to ures 
all who have a taste for natural t 
a sufficient recommendation for it that it is the gt 
ment of the views of one of the most 
perienced, and honored naturalists of modern times.” 
—From the Reviser's Preface. 
GREAT COMMANDERS “—_ 
ADFURAL FPARRAGUT. By Capt. A. T. Waters 
_N., author of * The Gult and Inland W. 
pon With Portrait and Maps, :2mo. pts 
** The life of the great naval 
Capt, Mahan she opportunity of wetting ng a biography 
the ity 
Stheh 1s er A notable tor rolch he iy style 
and for the vivid pictures which he = usjof thea 
mous ¢: ents Ww ve contributed so much 
to the ‘s fame. No hiladet anak ttem, 
fad careful and c — phy of one of 
the most nguished as well as picturesque figures 
of the late war." —Detroit Free Press. 
CERAL yee. Bey Mas Sen. 0, O, Howarp, 
Maps. samo, Cloth, 


ents ife “f great American poldier, written by a 
soldier. It is pointed, honest, gra 
He pkey Itis ; vingrape ten, hi and marks 
the manhood and courage and patriotism of the man,” 


Rough and Ready’ is ex- 
Mages adhe gs A ioe 


ORERAL eee. ee Ready.) By James 
Paxton, aps. imo. 
a literary kof J Pa aloof tivo 
The last wor! ames Parton, 
just before his death, was the preparation 
ume. It isa model miniature 
throughout all the interest of a romaaen.” 


LATEST ISSUES IN Ht 
TOWN AND COUNTRY TRY LIBRARY. 
No. 111. COMMANDER tiny, Juan 
Vavera, author of ‘*Pepita eee “ 
pa Lite and Country Library. samo, Paper, 


1,00, 

There’ is no doubt at all that ‘ Pepita ead 
ls one of the bout atarien stories that have appeared in 
country in Europe for the last twenty yeare.”= 
Geor ‘Saintshurs ts in the New Review. 

lera’s ‘Dofia Lu 





guns importance by his 

"— New York svrning Pet 

No. 110, prone BLACK AND WHITE, A 
volume of short Png o Mane es 
Norris, Mas. 0 Outre, 1.M.B 


, W, CrarK ~~ 9 — nee Feet 
James i Payn. Wich 7 Hiusrattone 12mo, Paper 
go cents ; Cloth, 6 

No, 109. IN THe SUNTINE of HER YOUTH, 
B Beaters Wuirsy, author of * The Awakening 
of Mary wick,” * Part o: of the Proserty Oe 
; ey wey, "ete, remo, Paper, so cents ; Cloth, 
1.00, 
** The story has a Bay ope bem air of novelty, and = 
peapte that figure in with a 
ae eOny that are very y cla ae 


* PO Sties Whitby is far above the average novelist.”"— 
New Vork Commercial A tiser. 
COMEDY 


“f . oe 7 By Cu 
Reto, author of * Valerie Aylmer. Morton 
House, W ete. zomo. Paper, Aylmer, agrion 








For sale by all booksellers; or wilt be sent by mail on receipt af price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., i, 3, and 5 Bond St., New York. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


ie Tracusns’ Acsncy 





preete > Sila 
3 Easr x47n Srazer, N. Y. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Harttord, Connecticut (/# the Suburbs), 
WW “ter to 9 SEMINARY. For Girls. Terms, 











to $600. Every advantage for culture, 
pr and bt Number limited. Cir- 
eulars with full nee. 
Miss Sara J. Smrru, Prin-ipal. 


Lyme, Connecticut. 

LACK HALL SCHOOL. A famil sad paper 
atory 

parents and 








aRTLaTT, A.M., I y 





, Connecticut. 
AC LEAN SEMINARY. YOUNG LADIES, 
Location accessi’ —~ Col- 


8 stenatine, & 
ie 


Waterbury, Connecticut, 
MARGARET’S DIOCESAN SCHOOL. 


> 3 
S Advent term. Eighteenth oom 20, 
1893. The Rev, Francis vA, 
Rector, Miss Mary R. Hittarp, hn 


Rev. J. B. 3. MacLEAN ° 











MARYLAND. 





Gia.s. 


Merle Baltimore, 2 ‘ernon Place. 

ISSES BOND'S: Da Day" AND Pe oe 

I Scnoot ror ape Cos 
course. Special po Bn a in 


Lee oer eel che Yale Poway. ° 
G. B Principal. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Lakewood, New Jersey. 


—. HEIGHTS SCHOOL. Among 
me thorough — ow Schoo! 


dpe Es We Mol MOREY, Principal. 
Morristown. 


S* HILDA'S” ISERGOL FOR GIRLS. Sum- 


MER SESSION t T * t 
ScHoo. pti ort ag Sept. 06: ‘ie | Nanay’ dig 
Address. Sister Surmrior, 














NEW YORK. 


Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 
ay ed COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN 
Courses of Study. Location bean 
bY spd healthful, New Building with mod- 
ern improvements. Sessiop begins Sept. 21, 1892. Send 
for Catalogue. 
E. S. Frissax, D.D., Presiden 
Fairfield, Herkimer County, New York. 
OME BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Healthy location, home-like and thorough. 


S 15th, ress, 
_ si MISS HARRISON. 











Newburgh, New York. 
HE jneens MACKIE’S SCHOOL 
GIRLS. The twenty-seventh year will 


FOR 
September 29d, 1898. 





New York City, 241-243 West Seventy-Seventh St.° 

OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 

Girls. Prepares for all colleges for men_and 

w: men. NewSchool house, Well oquigpes Gym- 
cer, 





Baltimore, Maryland: 403 N. Exeter St. 
HE eg Stee gm mogy, Fw oe 
Regular ter course ms ~ber rat, 2. 
Send for catalogue, and Srreett, 
“4.D., Dean. 


Davip 








MASSACHUSETTS. 


Srermt, a suburb of Boston, Massachusetts. 

RS POTTER’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. Weopens in September, 1802. 
Pleasant ard healthful location, Cullege pre- 

paratory and special studies. Nineteenth year. 








Worcester, Massachusetts. 
SeHOoL w. for ors, te W ease MONE 
t St.—Prepares for 
eek on Send for Catalogue. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


ARTMOUTH COLLEGE. Cnsantas Scien- 

Course. General education. cialty, 

Chet mogmeering. Address, Presige ent, or 
Professor E, R. RucGcies 











jum, Military drill under U. S. Army 
L. C. Mycatr, Head Master. 





New York City, 1786 Broadway, near 57th St. 
RS. ELLIMAN’S KINDERGARTEN AND 
I ELEMENTARY CLASS. Froebel System 
—Ninth Year Re-opens Oct. 3d. Training 
Class for Kindergartners. 


New York City. Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts. 


HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
i (Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyn.) 








New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near troth St. 
ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERING- 
| TON. Frenchand English School for Girls, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


———_— 





Pine Plains, New York. 
EYMOUR pare INSTITUTE, 
S a N. pf ealthful, “for pa 
Orough. a. moderate. or 
address, Rev. A. Matrice, A.M., Princi 


PINE 
Select, 








OHIO 





Columbus, Ohio: 151 E. Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
SCHOOL FoR wong F Lapigs. Special advan- 


tages in Lan, terature, M A 
Sent Physical and ks 2 Cultu: i's om tae 


t. 29, 1892. 


re Wall t 








PENNSYLVANIA. 





Chambersburg, Pa. 

ILSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. Fifty 
miles southwest of Harrisburg in famous 
Cumberland Valley Border climate, avoid. 

ing bleak north. Classical, Scientific and § 
Courses. Musicand Art. Handsome Park, 
Buildings, Steam Heat, Gymnasium, O 
Laboratories, étc. 

Rev. J. Bocar, Pu.D., Pres 








Logan, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
WY cane BOARGING ecuogs 


(residence of the 
etn tes conta 


and ‘omens © - 
Established + thin easy access of Poe 
wo hours from New York For catalogue address 


Principal of ** Woodfield,” Logan, Phila., Pa 





THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Home ScHoot ror Twenty Girts. Under the 
char; of Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss 
Marion L. Pecke. French warranted to be po in 
wwe years. Terms, $:00a vear Address 
LERC. 





‘VERMONT. 





Burlington, Vermont. 

HE BISHOP HOPKINS HALL. The Diocesan 
School for Girls. Our certificate received at 
Wéllesiey College. For circulars address The 

Rev. LUCIUS M. HARDY, M.A. 





New York City, 134 Fifth Avenue. 
RIGINAL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 
AND TecunicaL Desicn ror Women. Prac 
cal instruction in design for Carpets, Wall- 
paper, _, and all Art Industries, Also most com- 
plete method of Home Instruction. School open a.l 
the year. For terms and further particulars, address 
the President, Mrs, FLorence Evizasetu Cory. 








NEW JERSEY. 


Bordentown, New Jersey. 
OLLEGE FOR suse WOMEN anp GIRLS. 
Address for Cat 
Mrs, Gartrupe S. _ a M.L.A., President. 


. New Jersey. 
OUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE. 3d year begins 
.14. Both sexes, Prepares for any College, 
or Business. French, German, Art, 
Music, Military Drill, Gymnasium. 
H. K. Trasx, Principal. 











Bridgeton, New Jersey. 
EVEN GABLES. Mrs. Westcott’s Boardin 
S School for Young Ladies. Climate mild an 
dry. Native French and German Teachers. 
Gymnasium Certiticate admits to Smith College. 


New York City, 43 West Forty-Seventh Stree1, 


CADE | CLASSES FOR GIRLS, Prepara- 

tory and Primary Departments. Individual! in- 

prt eral _Special at ——- to college - 
tion. Native teac uages. Gym- 
nasium. Resident Flog Maer B.Wutron, A.B., 
and Lois A. Banas. (Formerly of 525 Park Avenue. } 





New York City, 32 and 34 East 57th Street. 


M's Ld cay ag ey aer’s 
and Da ool for e-opens 
Thursday, Oct kh. 





New York City, 308 West soth Street. 


AVAGE PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT IN.- 

STITUTE L'T’D, mnasium classes for 

Ladies, Children, Boys and Men under constant 
Medical Supervision, Private instruction a specialty 
Send for circular. Dr. Watson L. Savacn, 





Crambury, New Jersey. 
erere HOME AND SCHOOL FOR 


'REBLE-IN-MIND. 
Rav. C, F. Garrison, Prin. 


Englewood, New Jersey. 
OLLEGIATE SEnooe, | FOR GIRLS. Re- 


tion for coll 
Pupil apr to Vassar, Welles. 


Carouine M, Garris, A.B. 


Freehold, New Jersey. 
HE YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY ADMITS 
to Wi and 


Vassar, on 

Graduates the Seminary Cor Course, Prepara- 
tory Class, Art, and Music. 
Minas Saar D. Suwats, Principal. 
Hoboken, New Jersey. 


ipsgiment py yo THE ASADSIIC DE- 
Stevens Institute of 


Sept. 
ae Nedoes tees Pee 





opens 
a specialty. 
ley, and Smith on certi 











6 West 48th Street, New York City. 

ISS SPENCE’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL. For —— Primary, Academic 
and College ‘ory Courses, 

students admitted. No more then eight pupils con- 
stitute any class, 





109 West s4th Street, New York, 
ORKINGMAN’S SCHOOL, U. R. W. of a 
Culture. A limi 


, students will receive 
regular instruction in of Educa- 
tion, taining lo. Kine and Singing, in adi ition Ay the 

two years, School open: ed. Sept. Ap 
t2. 
ications received at the qeneel’ ve West sath 
Fs A ey New York City. sigs 
M, P. E. Groszmann, Supt. 





Burlington, Vermont. 


ERMONT Bror Al INSTITUTE. be 
ing School for Boys; for 

Business. Miliary, ‘drill. Wholesome 
pline. Finest and most healthful location in this 
country. Terms moderate H. H. Ross, A.M, 
Principal. 








aluab) 
An Agency inicenee ire rben nears et 


vacancies and tells is something, but if itis 
you about them That asked to reoeennal a 


teacher and a 
teacher and recommends Recommends 
= 3 BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥. 





Ojai Valley, Nordhoff (Casa Piedra Ranch), Cal, 
ANCH LIFE AND STUDY FOR BOYS. Ref 
erences ; Pres. Dwight, New Haven; Pres. F, 
A. Walker, Boston ; Rev. E. E. Ha'e, Boston; 
Dr. J. S. Rhadies 33 W. eA N.Y, ‘Addrese 8. D. 
Dig ge LL-B., Yale Un. ), 136 Lexington Ave., 
ph = Bly and A ug 





Mt, Carroll, Ill. 


T. CARROLL SEMINARY AND CON 
SERVATORY OF MUSIC, “ Oreads” free, 
Send for one. 





Washington, District of Columbia. 


ORWOOD INSTITUTE. A School of High 
Grade for Girls. Certificate admits & 
Wellesley. Great advantages in modera 

lnaguanes, qoute, music and art. For catalogue 
the Principals. 
r. and Mrs. WM, D. CABELL. 


William R. Jenkins, 


Publisher, Bookseller, Stationer and Printer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave., N.W. cor. 48th St., NY, | 


FRENCH 
Fine 
APOREION Stationery. 


FOREIGN 
BOOKS. Sample Book on applica 
tion. 


Send for Catalogue. 
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4 Few Words About Hymn Books. 


The Phenomenal Success of Mr. Be- 
dell’s New Compilation, the CHURCH 
HYMNARY, Partially Accounted For. 


Within the past ninety days the intro- 
troductory orders for the CHURCH 
HYMNARY have amounted to nearly 
10,000 copies, including the following: 
West Pres. Ch., N. Y., Rev. J. R. Paxton, 
D.D., pastor, 800 copies; Church of the 
Good Shepherd, 66th St., N. Y., 300; Pied- 
mont Cong’! Ch., Worcester, Mass., Rev. 
D. O. Mears, D.D., pastor, 600; Cong’l 
Ch. NauGcaTuck, Conn., 280; Ref. Ch., 48th 
St. & sth Ave., N. Y., 375; 1st Pres. Ch., 
Troy, N. Y., 500; North Ave. Cong’l. Ch., 
CamBripGce, MaAss., 400; Pres. Ch. JAMAICA, 
N. Y., 340; West Side Pres. Ch., GzRMAN- 
TOWN, PHILA., 160; Cong’l Ch., NEw MIL- 
rorD, CONN., 290; Cong’! Ch., SHERBURNE, 
WN. Y., 150; Ref. Ch., West End Ave., N. Y., 
425; 34 Pres. Ch., RocHester, N. Y., 300; 
Cong’l Ch., NORTHFIELD, MINN., . 350; 
NortuH Pres. Cu., BurFALo, N. Y., 500; 
etc, etc., etc, 

Within the past twelve months the orders 
have come from such representative and 
widely separated churches as the 4th Pres. 
Ch., ALBANY, N. Y., 600 copies; Cong’! Ch. 
of WAKEFIELD, MAss., 380 copies; 2nd 
Cong’l Ch., RockrorD, ILL., 600 copies; 2nd 
Ref. Ch., New Brunswick, N. J., 350 copies; 
Beckwith Pres. Ch., CLEVELAND, O., 200 
copies; Pres. Ch., SourTHamprTon, N. Y., 
270 copies: So. Ref. Ch., FLuswine, N. Y., 
260 copies; Pres, Ch., SAG Harsor, N. Y. 
250 copies; 4th Pres. Ch. N. Y, City, 700 
copies; Cong’l Ch.. So. HADLEY, MAss., 300 
copies; Ref. Ch., Port Jervis, N, Y., 370 
copies; 2nd Ref. Ch., PouGHKEEpsIE, N. Y., 
300 copies; Cong’] Ch., TERRYVILLE, CONN., 
200 copies; 2nd Ref. Ch., SCHENECTADY, N. 
Y.. 250 copies; Cong’l Ch., St. ALBANS, VT., 
300 copies; Pres. Ch., Rye, N. Y,, 280 
copies; 2nd Pres. Ch., ALBANny, N. Y,, 325 
copies, etc, 

Although the book is convenient in form 
and most attractive in appearance, it con- 
tains 816 separate tunes—nearly twice as 
many as are found in most hymn books and 
exceeding by more than 140 the number of 
tunes in any other book. The pages are so 
atranged as to afford with almost every 
hymn a choice between two or more tunes, 
and in most cases the choice includes an old 
familiar tune as well as one of the modern 
English school, The unusual number, vari- 
ety and arrangement of tunes makes the 
book perfectly adapted to the varying needs 
and musical capacity of the churches, and 
partially accounts for its popularity in 
churches of all sections and sizes. 

There are still a large number of churches 
in which the Hymnary has not been intro- 

although the number is rapidly 
Growing less. Is there any good reason 
why your church should not have the best? 


Returnable sample coptes are sent free on 

ion to pastors and music committees, 

and @ thirty-two page pamphlet containing 

descriptive pages, introduction prices, etc., sent 

Site to any address, CHARLES BE. MER: 
RILL & CO.. 52 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 





Alexandre Dumas’ Romances. 
NEW LIMITED EDITION OF 1000 COPIES. 


The most complete and only finely illus- 
trated edition ever issued of the principal 
romances of this great French writer, newly 
translated by eminent scholars. Dumas’ 
novels are mainly sketched with a histori- 
cal background, covering the romantic 
period of French age f oh Oo time 
of Richelieu, Louis XIV., XV., XVI., the 
French Revolution and Napoleon. His 
‘*Three Musketeers,’’ and ‘* Count of 
Monte Cristo,’’ have become world 
famous. 

This edition is embellished with over two 
hundred superb etchings and photograv- 
ures, mainly by French artists such as 
Neuville, Leloir, Emile Bayard, Flameng, 
Lefort, and others, supplemented by land- 
scapes and portraits from authentic paint- 
ings of the sovereigns and their favorites, 
ministers, generals, etc. 


The [Manufacture of this Edition is 
Perfect. 

All of the illustrations will be proof im- 
pressions on imperial Japanese paper. 

This edition is printed from entirely new 
plates, set from new, large type, in a small 
page with ample margins, and will be com- 
plete in 40 octavo vols, bound in English 
vellum cloth, paper titles, gilt tops. It will 
be issued by subscription only, at the rate 
of usin 2 vols. per month, at $2.50 per 
vo . 

Prospectus and specimen pages showing 
type, page and paper with sample illustra- 
tion, sent on application. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, BOSTON. 
Local Representatives and Salesmen Wanted. 


The New 
Handy- Binder 


made specially for the Tue Critic will hold 

twenty-six issues of that Journal without caus. 

ing it to bulge. It will be sent to any address 

in the United States or Canada on receipt of 
One Dollar. 

One year’s subscription and a Binder, $3.50. 

Appress, THE CRITIC CO.,, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


“ESSAYS FROM THE CRITIC.” 


Biographical and critical papers by John 
Burroughs, Edmund C. Stedman, Walt 
Whitman, Dr. Edward Eggleston, R. H, 
Stoddard, Julia Ward Howe, Edmund 
Gosse, F. B. ‘Sanborn, P. M. Potter, Dr. 
Henry W. Bellows, Edith M. Thomas and 
James Herbert Morse. 

ONE VOLUME, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


Tue Boston Bupcer says:—Invariably clever, 
keen in insight, and gentle and refined in it; the 














work of men who have little leisure, m cultiva- 
tion and the desire to be both just and gi ’ 
Tue Burraco Courier says :—A volume 


of * Essays from Tue Critic” test to the literary 
ability of which that periodical has quickly become 
the rallying-point and mouth-piece; 

THE CRITIC COMPANY, 


52 Latayette Place, NEW YORK. 











Charles L. Webster & Co. 
SELECT NEW BOOKS. 


MRS. CAVAZZA'S 
ITALIAN PEASANT STORIES. 


Don Finimondone: Cala=- 
brian Sketches. 


By EvisasetH CAvazza. With Frontispiece 
by Dan Beard. ‘Fiction, Fact, and 
Fancy Series.” Cloth, 12mo, 75 cents. 


‘She succeeds entirely in the effort of communi- 
cating a wild native flavor to her romances of Italian 
peasant life.” —Philadelphia Ledger. 

“* She has made studies of peasant nature, and has 
caught wonderfully closely the homely humor and 
pa of their talk and lives.”—Christian Union. 

‘* The little plots have a flavor of sensation, but the 
characters are faithful to Calabrian types and this is 
the charm of the volume.”"—Cincinnati Times Star. 

“These stories are v delightful, filled with the 
color and sentiment of Italy.” — Boston Advertiser. 

“Mrs. Cavazza has made a great beginatog bn these 
stories, which will bear more than one reading, and 
which, as the work of a New England woman, are 
very remarkable.”"—Richarp Henry Sropparp in 
Mail and Express. 
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once begun will be loath to put down till he bes 
finished.” —New Orleans Picayune. 
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Literature 
Mr. Crawford’s New Novel 
The Children of the King. By F. Marion Crawford. $1. Macmil- 
lan & Co. 

RATHER MORE THAN ten years ago an unknown writer 
published a book which sprang at once into the double suc- 
cess of critical appreciation and wide popularity. The Lon- 
don Athenzum reviewed it so favorably that it came to the 
notice of many who were not used to spend their time over 
fiction, while in this country it ran through one edition after 
another, until those who had not read “ Mr, Isaacs” were 
forced to do so in self-defence, under pain of hearing his 
adventures and philosophy retailed at second-hand. Many 
a book has been the epidemic of one season, to be forgotten 
the next; but Mr. Crawford’s first hero still holds his own 
in the goodly company of his successors from the same pen, 
And this by right, for he is a distinct creation, in which the 
human and the fantastic are blended with a firm touch, and 
brought out against a striking background, Mr, Crawford’s 
next novel, “Dr, Claudius,” was entirely different, and in 
the nineteen books which he has published altogether he has 
covered a wider range than any other writer of fiction of 
whom we know. It would be too much to expect that these 
volumes should all be equally good, but there is no slip-shod 
work in them, and their best is excellent. One field is pecul- 
iarly Mr, Crawford’s own. The social life of Rome, as of 
Vienna, is almost unknown to outsiders, who go through it 
like visitors to a palace, seeing the picture-galleries and state 
apartments, but not the private rooms where the inmates are 
really at home, In this Roman society Mr. Crawford was 
brought up, and of it he speaks as one having authority, so that 
the series of novels which deal with it, “ Saracinesca,” “ Sant’ 
llario” and “ Don Orsino,” are not only delightful reading, 
but valuable as faithful records of a time which is already 
past or quickly changing. Stories like “A Roman Singer” 
or “ Marzio’s Crucifix” are as true to the life of the middle 
class, and in reading them we feel that we are looking through 
awindow at groups of people acting out their lives under 
the sudden impulses and frank passions which make the 
Italian character puzzling to minds actuated by more com- 
plicated motives. 

The scene of his last book also is laid in Italy, but away 
from cities, and it is full of the warmth of summer and the 
salt breath of the sea, A certain Marchioness, who is so in- 
credibly indolent that she must have been studied from life, 
comes from Sicily to summer at Sorrento with her daughter, 
followed by a spendthrift nobleman, San Miniato, whose de- 
signs are vague as to the young lady’s heart, but definite regard- 
‘Ingher dowry. In afew light touches we get a likeness of the 
man who has “lived,” as he considers life, and no longer 
wishes ‘to feel or to arouse any very deep emotion, but who 
1s not bad at heart, and understands that good breeding re- 
quires him to give a decent semblance of sentiment to the 
en whom he wishes to marry, as he would open a door for 

» OF take off his hat, Beatrice Granmichele herself has 

1 ght up in the strictest sect of Italian Pharisaism, 
the ideal of which is to make of a maiden a doll that before 
os. i only say “Papa” and “Mamma,” her future 

cabulary being left to fate and her husband, But Beatrice’s 


18 not an entire success, for she feels the sap of 
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. shadow of death rises from the waves an 
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life in her veins, and longs for something more real than the 
conventions which surround her. 

As one of the chief amusements of a Sorrentine summer 
is sailing, the Marchioness and San Miniato hire boats for 
the season, small native craft commanded by two brothers 
who give their name to the story. The first chapters of 
the romance, which relate how the boys came by this 
strange name and how they pummelled and ran away from 
the old man who had ill-treated their dead mother, are told with 
a cheery swing that carries one along like a wave. Although 
grown to man’s estate, Ruggiero, the elder, has never given 
more than a sailor’s passing fancy to any woman until he 
meets Beatrice, to fall at once hopelessly in love with her, 
although he knows that she is impossibly abovehiia, The 
contrast between the real passion which he seeks to hide and 
the sham sentiment which San Miniato tries to express is 
well marked, and little by little, over the gay group lounging 
in the summer shade, there gathers the cloud of a tragedy. 
One reason for Mr, Crawford's popularity is that his men 
and women have blood in their veins and not sawdust, so 
that they appeal to us on the ground of a common humanity, 
though the scenes in which they move may be unfamiliar,— 
As we agree with Mr, Brander Matthews in his reproba- 
tion of the critic who basely gives away the plot of a good 
book, so we will refer our readers to the author for the rest 
of his story. 

Mr. Crawford’s style seems to us to improve as he grows 
older, and there are passages in the present volume which, 
as a matter of English, are at least as good as anything he 
has ever done, After a strong scene, in which Ruggiero, 
himself hidden, is forced to listen to San Miniato making 
love to Beatrice, there is an address to Nature which we 
make room to quote :— 


For he who loves and is little loved, or not at all, has no friend—- 
be he of high estate or low—beyond Nature, the deep-bosomed, the 
bountiful, the true; and on her he may lean trusting, and know 
that he will not be betrayed. And in time her language will be 
his. But she will be heard alone when she speaks with him, and 
without rival, with the full right of a woman who gives all her love 
and asks for a man’s soul in return, recking little of all the world 
besides, But not all know how kind she is, how merciful and how 
sweet. For she does not heal broken hearts. She takes them as 
they are into her own, with all the memory and all the sin, perhaps, 
and all the bitter sorrow which is the reward of faith and faithless- 
ness alike. She takes them.all, and holds them kindly in her own 
breast, as she has taken the torn limbs of martyred saints and tor- 
tured sinners and has softly turned them all into a fragrant dust. And 
though the ashes of the heart be very bitter, they are after all but 
dust, which cannot feel of itself any more, Yet there may be some- 
thing left behind in the place where it lived and was broken and 
died, which is not wholly bad, though there be little good in this 
earth where there is no heart, 

Moreover, Nature is a silent mistress to all but those who love 
her, and she tells no tales as men and women do, and forgets none 
of the secrets which are told to her, for they are our treasures—treas- 
ures of love and of hate, of sweetness and of poison, which we la 
up in her keeping when we are alone with her, sure that we shalt 
find again all we have given up if we require it of her. But asthe years 
blossom, bloom and fade in their quiet succession, the day wil! come 
when we.shall ask of her rong the balm and be glad ‘to leave the 
poison hidden, and to forget how we would have used it in old days 
—when we shall ask her only to give us the memory of a dear 
and gentle hand—dear still, but no longer kind—of the voice that 
was once a harmony and whose harsh discord is almost music 
still—of the hour when love was twofold, stainless and supreme, 
Those things we shall ask of her, and she, in her wonderful tender- 
ness, will give them to us again—in dreams, waking or sleeping, in 
the sunlit silence of lonely places, in soft nights when the southern 
sea is still, in the greater loneliness of the storm, when brave faces 
are set as stone and freezing hands grasp frozen ropes, and the 

stands between every 
man and his fellows. We shall ask and we shall receive. Out of 
noonday shadow, out of the starlit dusk, out of the driving spray of 
the midtempest, one face will rise, one hand will touch our own, 
one loving, lingering glance will meet ours from eyes that have no 
look of love for us in them now. These things our lady Nature will 
give us of all those we have given her, But of the others, we shall 
not ask for them, and she will mercifully forget for us the bitter- 
ness of their birth, and life, and death, 
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We do not think it too much to say that the three masters 
of English prose in fiction to-day are Mr. Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Mr. Henry James and Mr. Crawford, Their cups 
are very different; but each drinks from his own. Mr. 
Stevenson's is cunningly wrought of gold and studded with 
precious stones, and in admiring its form and color we al- 
most forget at times the wine it holds; Mr. James’s is opal- 
tinted, delicately fashioned, of slender and reserved shape, 
like the old puzzle-glasses which seem meant to keep their 
contents prisoner ; while Mr. Crawford’s is like a clear, thin 
Venetian goblet, simple in itself, but glowing and brighten- 
ing with the flush or sparkle of the grape. 


“Extinct Monsters” te 
A Popular Account of Some of the Larger Forms of Ancient Animal 

Life. By Rev, H. N. Hutchinson. With Illustrations by |]. 

Smit and others. $3. D. Appleton & Co. 

TO POPULARIZE SCIENCE is a task which, for its proper 
fulfilment, demands a talent quite as rare, if not as exalted, 
as the capacity for original research. To be at once an apt 
and discriminating learner and a clear expounder implies a 
combination of gifts which few writers possess, Mr. Hutch- 
inson is one of these few. He is already favorably known 
by his happily entitled treatise on geology, “The Autobiog- 
raphy of the Earth,” which was reviewed in our columns at 
the time of its appearance. The present work may be deemed 
a detailed and picturesque expansion of some of the more 
attractive portions of the earlier volume. Indeed, for a 
proper understanding of both, the two books should be read 
together. The huge and ungainly forms of life which mod- 
ern research has called up from their rocky or earthy or icy 
tombs are among the most surprising and interesting revela- 
tions of geological science. As the author suggests, a de- 
scription of these remarkable revelations may be the means 
of attracting many readers to the general study of this im- 
portant science. 

Mr. Hutchinson begins his “ monster procession,” properly 
enough, with the creatures of the earliest life-bearing strata, 
the lowest Paleozoic formations, And here, for once, his 
“commodity of good names” seems to have failed him, He 

ives to these primitive and hugest specimens of the “ articu- 
ata”’ the rather repulsive and not particularly appropriate 
title of “sea-scorpions,” a name referring merely to the 
form, and not in that respect exactly descriptive. The great 
Pterigotus anglicus, a hungry and predaceous crustacean, 
nearly six feet in length, an ancestor of the modern king- 
crab, and clothed like him in jointed armor, leads the line of 
monstrosities which the author and his illustrators bring be- 
fore us. These are followed by the more aptly named “ fish- 
lizards,” the enormous tyrants of the Mesozoic seas, And 
these again give place in time and horror, if not in oddity, to 
the uncouth creatures of the Cenozoic (or as Mr. Hutchin- 
son prefers to style it, in that modern hybrid orthography 
which is neither classic nor English, the Cainozoic) era, begin- 
ning with the “ generalized types” of the Eocene and Mio- 
cene periods, half elephant and half rhinoceros, and coming 
down to the great sloths and armadillos of a later day in 
South America, and thence culminating in the mastodon and 
mammoth, which died out in the latest Quaternary epoch. 
Mr. Hutchinson, indeed, does not restrict himself within this 
limit, but includes among his extinct monsters that huge but 
harmless marine mammal, “Steller’s sea-cow” (RAytina 
gigas), a grazing sea-beast of the dugong and manatee type, 
over thirty feet in length, which fed in the shallows adjacent 
to Bering’s Straits, and was not exterminated until near the 
close of the last century, 

_ Of the external appearance of this latest victim of man’s 
destroying fury there can be no doubt. The aspect of the 
mammoth is also known beyond a question, not only from 
the remarkable etchings on bone and ivory which have been 
left by its contemporaries, the Quaternary hunters of France, 
but from his actual remains, in sound and eatable flesh, 
clothed in skin and hair as in life, which have been preserved 
to our time in Siberian ice. But of most of these extinct 
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prodigies we have no relics but the skeletons, and these fre. 
quently are not complete. We may learn the general build 
and kinship and habits of an animal, its class and order and 
genus, and much about its ways of life, from its osseous 
framework ; but its outward appearance will still be lar, 

a matter of conjecture. ‘The restorations of extinct Sec 
ary and Tertiary animals, for which the late Mr. Waterhouse 
Hawkins gained a popular reputation some fifty years ago, 
have been shown by recent researches to be defective in 
many points, It is satisfactory to be assured, as we are in 
the preface to the present volume, by so eminent an authori 
as Dr. Henry Woodward, F.R.S., the Keeper of the Geologi. 
cal Department in the Natural History Museum at Kensing. 
ton, that the careful studies of Mr. Hutchinson, guiding the 
skill of “that excellent artist of animals,” Mr. J. Smit, have 
produced “the happiest set of restorations that has yet ap. 
peared,” 

The author’s style is generally clear and readable, if not 
particularly polished, It is rather surprising that his good 
taste should not have preserved him from the inanity of citing 
as an authentic “anecdote” of Cuvier the ridiculous prank 
usually attributed (probably without truth) to the students 
of a German university, who are said to have endeavored to 
alarm their Professor of Zoology by the bedside apparition 
of a simulacrum of the devil (or, as Mr. Hutchinson absurdh 
has it, of a talking “ wild beast”) represented by one of their 
number, clothed in the appendages of hoofs and horns, and 
thus manifesting himself to the professor’s scientific glance 
as aharmless “ graminivorous animal.” ‘The simplicity which 
could repeat such a preposterous story, and imagine it to ap- 
ply to Cuvier and his students, shows that if the intelligence 
needed to popularize science is perhaps as rare as that which 
is required for original research, it is in this instance, at least, 
of a considerably lower grade. 


A New History of the United States 
History of the United States from the Compromise of 1850. 
Ford Rhodes. 2 vols. $5. Harper & Bros. 

ONE OF THE most positive signs of a rapid advance ina 
healthy civilization in the United States during the past 
quarter of a century is the great interest taken in historical 
studies. Prior to 1860 modern history received, at best, but 
slight attention. Now United States history, coming down 
almost to the present time, is taught. in all our leading col 
leges and universities, Such a course of instruction inevite 
bly breeds intellectual and political independence, and al 
though it has not affected practical politics as much asit 
doubtless will, it renders political sophistry more difficult, 
Yet so many periods of our history still remain so compara 
tively unexplored that every painstaking and conscientious 
historian is welcomed as a pioneer and credited for his cour 
age. The latest scholar to appear in the rdle of historian of 
the United States is Mr. James Ford Rhodes. 

It is Mr. Rhodes’s intention to narrate the history of the 
period from 1850 to 1885. His first instalment, in two octavo 
volumes, treats the decade from the Compromise’ of 1850 
Lincoln’s election, Professor von Holst and Mr. Schouler 
are the only ones who have written what may be calleds 
systematic account of the events of this time. But as the 
former’s work covering these years is about twice as voli 
minous as Mr. Rhodes's, and as the latter’s is hardly one-half 
so long, the present volumes must be judged largely by them 
selves. Besides, von Holst’s purpose was to make his history 
mainly “ constitutional,” and Schouler’s aim was evidently 0 
give a popular presentation. Mr. Rhodes’s design appears 
be to employ the most approved system of research and 
elaboration, yet to present his results in a narrative that 
interest the ordinary reader of history without losing its 
to the careful student. The attempt to realize such @ 
undertaking is difficult and even hazardous, Considem 
that what is before us is not merely the author’s first 000 
but is his first serious literary work, the measure of his si © 
cess is as astonishing as it is gratifying. een 

Depth and care of research are of the first importance 
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the historian of a field which has been only partially explored. 
No predecessor writing of any part of the period since Madi- 
son’s administration has made such a thorough study of the 
authorities bearing upon his work. Not only does Mr. Rhodes 
seem familiar with almost every book and pamphlet relating 
to his decade, but he also shows a remarkable knowledge 
of the files of at least a dozen newspapers. He has sur- 

all predecessors in the use of material of this char- 
acter, and he is one of the first to show the great influence 
which the press had upon shaping public opinion and the 
formulation of legislation. Yet the result, so far as newspaper 
authorities are concerned, shows one serious failing in his 
investigations. Nearly all of the newspapers which he used 
were Northern ones; so that when, only occasionally, we feel 
the heat of the popular excitement of the South, it is gen- 
erally merely reflected from quotations in Northern papers. 
The inevitable result is, that as the author is far less familiar 
with the feelings of the people of the South, he has not been 
able to allot to them their due proportion of his narrative. 
This unintended injustice is mainly negative—one of omis- 
sion. 

The omission is all the more to be regretted because, had 
Mr. Rhodes thoroughly familiarized himself with the various 
shades of popular feeling in the South, we find ample reasons 
to believe that his unbiassed judgment would have been 
given in every instance. The temper of the work is ex- 
cellent, as a whole. The most that can be said is that in the 
case of certain great leaders he does not seem to appreciate 
fully the force or picturesqueness of their positions, His 
treatment of Calhoun overlooks some of the most striking 
traits in the man’s character. On the other hand, the most 
ordinary acts of Webster, Douglas and Lincoln seem to him 
to be important. A positive hero-worship of Webster, ex- 
tending to great lengths and bursting forth at unexpected 
times, here and there, mars the tenor of the narrative. The 
author’s unmeasured admiration for Webster’s intellectual 
qualities and his services to the Union prior to the Seventh 
of March speech has led him into the mistake of arguing in- 
directly that Webster ought not to be blamed for that one 
speech. For once the historian seems to become the advo- 
cate. (See Vol. i., 135-62.) The estimates of the strong 
and the weak qualities of Sumner and Seward are impressive 
and precise, showing an uncommon capacity for insight into 
personal impulses, 

While the composition is nowhere brilliant or positively fas- 
cinating, it is generally clear and direct. The narrative is quite 
devoid of the profound philosophical speculation which von 
Holst weaves into his work, and it is not so crisp or pictu- 
resque as Schouler’s, but it is read with greater ease, and it will 
leave more distinct impressions than either. We notice an 
occasional tendency to fall into Shakespearean and Biblical 
sentences or paraphrases, which rarely improve the sobriety 
of historical narration. The following sentences are among 
the few which we think more careful editing would have ex- 
cluded :—“ But the story of the end is a repeated tale; the 
seeds sown fell among thorns, and the thorns sprung up and 
choked them” (Vol. i., 58) ; “ When the newspapers men- 
tioned the sudden death of one of them (a nek it was the 
loss of money that was bewailed, and not of the light which 
no Promethean heat can relume” (Ibid., 308). The first few 

phs introducing Lincoln into the narrative contain a 
number of cant words and ideas which are decidedly extrav- 
nt. Lincoln’s reading of Shakespeare is mentioned four 
times in three pages (Vol. ii, 308-11). The repeated refer- 
ence to John Brown as “the Old Puritan” seems to us to 
bea blemish. The following phrases might have been im- 
proved upon :—“ Big with fate” (i. 1); “big with conse- 
quences” (ii, gor); J. Q. Adams “died there with his 
#8 on his back” (i., 71); “atone manifold for his cold 
b (i., 71) ; “always be of perennial memory ” (i., 75) ; 
;, te olive branch was to be backed with money” (i.,89) ; 
Most striking of any” (i., 205); “ assisted at” in the 
Sense of merely attending or viewing (i., 238, 384 ; 

ii, 3); “the tide of opinion was settling” (ii., 345). 
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The most valuable chapter of the history is the one on the 
institution and effect of slavery. No one else has given such 
a full and interesting picture of slavery as it existed in the 
cotton States a few years before the war, Here Mr. 
Rhodes’s wide researches and judicial temperament have 
brought forth their best fruit. Yet some will probably object 
that he has taken slavery in its extreme harshness as sym- 
bolical of the whole, Although it was plantation slavery and 
slave-breeding that were the potent forces in the South, the 
author would have painted a more complete picture of slavery 
had he given fuller mention to its character in the border 
States and large cities of the South. 

Mr. Rhodes’s work, on the whole, is such as to inspire 
confidence in his desire to be impartidl, His treatment of 
the Kansas troubles and of the John Brown raid are notable 
examples of his qualities in this respect. With few excep- 
tions, he has made up his narrative from a careful study of 


his authorities ; he has no pet theories to advance, few idols 


to worship. He wins the reader’s respect by his fair-minded- 
ness, and we believe that he would willingly change any opin- 
ion expressed, if good evidence to the contrary were presented, 





e Mr, Roberts's Shelley Ode 
Ave; An Ode for the Shelley Centenary. By Charles G, D, Roberts, 
Toronto; Williamson Book Co, 

OF THE MANY poems written to commemorate the one- 
hundredth anniversary of Shelley’s birth, one of the most 
recent and commendable is Mr. Charles G. D, Roberts’s ode, 
entitled “ Ave.” It is noble in conception, stately in move- 
ment, lofty in expression, imaginative and sustained. The 
stanzaic form, resembling that employed in “ Adonais,” is 
well suited to a composition of this nature and is handled 
with admirable ease and sureness, Mr, Roberts can always 
be relied upon for excellence of workmanship, and whatever 
he writes is pretty sure to show evidence of inspiration. This 
ode is one of his most ambitious and rags successful pro- 
ductions, as well as a strong proof of his right to 4 place in 
the first rank of younger American poets (Prof, Roberts 
is a Canadian), The opening stanzas are descriptive of the 
marshes of Tantramar, where as a child the poet wa’ wont 
to wander, and where, as he says, 

Purged with high thoughts and infinite desire 

I entered fearless the most holy place, 
Received hetween my lips the secret fire, 

The breath of inspiration on my face. 

* * a x * 

The mystic river whence you take your name, 

River of hubbub, raucous Tantramar, 
Untamable and changeable as flame, 

It called me and compelled me from afar, 
Shaping my soul with its impetuous stress. 

hen in its gaping channel deep withdrawn 

Its waves ran crying of the wilderness 

And winds and stars and dawn, 
How I companioned them in speed sublime, 
Led out a vagrant on the hills of Time! 


A contemplation of Shelley’s life and genius evokes the 
memories of these early haunts, The singer finds in them 
something harmonizing well with the main burden of his 
song :— 

Like yours, O marshes, his compassionate breast, 
Wherein abode all dreams of love and peace, 
Was tortured with perpetual unrest. * * * 
But all about the tumult of his heart 
Stretched the great calm of: his celestial art. 
Therefore with no far flight, from Tantramar 
And my still world of ecstasy, to thee, 
Shelley, to thee I turn, the avatar 
Of Song, Love, Dream, Desire and Liberty. 


Then follow eighteen fine stanzas devoted to “ the breath- 
less child of change” ; with allusions to various incidents in 


his brief and half unreal existence, to the splendors of his 
“immortal music” 
Prisoned in imperishable rhyme, 
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and to the circumstances of his tragic death. Without com- 
menting upon them we present two passages which impress 
us as being beautiful for their pure poetic quality :— 
Mourn, Mediterranean waters, mourn 
In affluent purple down your golden shore ! 
Such strains as his, whose voice you stilled in scorn, 
Our ears may greet no more, 
Unless at last to that far sphere we climb 
Where he completes the wonder of his rhyme! 


Back from the underworld of whelming change 
To the wide-glittering beach thy body came; 
And thou didst bmn gs with wonder strange 
And curious regard thy kindred flame, 
Fed sweet with frankincense and wine and salt, 
With fierce purgation search thee, soon resolving 
Thee to the elements of the airy vault 
And the far spheres revolving, 
The common waters, the familiar woods, 
And the great hills’ inviolate solitudes. 
In the final two stanzas the poet’s thought again reverts to 
the marshes, and the ode ends gracefully and with a dignity 
befitting its theme. 

All lovers of Shelley will appreciate this genuinely poetic 
tribute to their favorite, and those who lo¥e poetry for its 
own sake will be charmed with it. It is neatly printed on 
one side of the page only, and with wide margins, and taste- 
fully bound in plain board covers. 


Kaspar Hauser 
The Story of Kaspar Hauser from Authentic Records. 
£, Evans. $1.75. Macmillan & Co. 

IN A VERY interesting way Mrs, Evans revives the Kaspar 
Hauser mystery, and ardently urges that the Nuremberg 
foundling was the abducted Prince of Baden. The case is a 
curious one, and one that after threescore years has neither 
found a solution nor lost its interest. In 1812 the infant son 
and heir of Karl, Grand Duke of Baden, died suddenly. 
There were suspicions of foul play, for had the child lived, 
there was an end to Margrave Ludwig’s pretensions to the 
throne. But there were also suspicions that the child had 
been abducted, and a poisoned child substituted, which, 
dying, had been buried as the actual Prince. In 1828 a 
mysterious boy, apparently about sixteen, appeared on the 
streets of Nuremberg. He could not taik, could scarcely 
walk, and in all his actions and bearing was absolutely 
like an infant. He could recognize no one, and no one had 
the slightest clew to his identity. Utterly helpless, he was 
cared for by the city. Under thoughtful treatment he rap- 
idly learned to express himself, and became able to tell a 
few startling details of his former life—a small dark cell in 
which he had always been confined, a diet of bread and 
water, no companions, a few toys : these summed up his ex- 
istence. When a pen was put into his hand he could write 
two words, and only two—“ Kaspar Hauser,” Was this the 
Prince of Baden? 

Mrs, Evans makes out a very plausible case. She shows 
vividly the antecedent probability in favor of her thesis, 
Cogent circumstantial evidence is adduced, and opposing 
arguments are answered, The publication in 1876 of pas- 
sages from the Court archives proved to the minds of many 
that the infant Prince actually died ; but Mrs, Evans rightly 
insists that it only proves the death and burial of a child 
whose identity the archives fail to establish, As direct evi- 
dence is instanced a disclosure of the year 1892: a tell-tale 
letter of Ludwig’s and a death-bed confession of Ludwig’s 
Minister, If these are not forgeries, a point not yet possible 
to decide, they practically establish Kaspar Hauser’s case. 

Mrs, Evans then seems to have the facts at her service. 
In spite of this, eveh if her theory be strictly true, she cannot 
be accorded the praise of having said the definitive word on the 
subject. For her treatment of it is unscientific in the ex- 
treme; Her method is to tell her story, marshal her argu- 
ments, dispose of objections, without giving the reader an 
inkling as to how much of her narrative is hypothesis and 
how much is historical fact. No trust can be placed in her 
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generalizations until the reader has examined for himself the 
mass of evidence that the bibliography refers to. The work 
done on the book is work that will have to be done all over 
again, unless the author is prepared to quote chapter and 
verse for all her statements, and in a new edition to distin. 
guish carefully between theory and record. On the other 
hand, it would be unjust not to add that Mrs, Evans has 

roduced a book that will make on everyone who reads it an 
impression he will be unlikely to forget. The story of Kas- 
par Hauser as told has the power and fascination of ro. 
mance, 


Miss Jewsbury’s Letters to Mrs, Carlyle 
Selections from the Letters of Geraldine Endsor Jewsbury to Jane Welsh 

—— / dited by Mrs, Alexander Ireland. $5. Longmans, Green 

Miss JEwsBuRY wrote some novels and was a contributor 
to The Atheneum, but her title to distinction lies in the fact 
that she was the most intimate friend of Jane Welsh Carlyle, 
Mrs. Carlyle’s share of their copious correspondence was de- 
stroyed at her own request, but Miss Jewsbury’s letters were 
preserved, and this bulky volume contains a hundred and 
twenty-six of them. They fully display the writer’s person- 
ality, and yet the personality possesses an interest that the 
letters lack. Miss Jewsbury was a bright, affectionate woman, 
and her regard for her friend was genuine and lasting. She 
gave her sympathy understandingly and asked for as much 
in return, A part of this return sympathy was required for 
her love affairs, and a part—the larger part—met her natural 
craving to confide and be confided in. One learns as 
much about her character, however, from Mrs, Ireland’s ap- 
preciative introduction as from 440 pages of letters. Of 
themselves, these letters do not greatly attract. They are full 
of feeling, but they do not outlive the occasion that dictated 
them, Cleverness is not lacking, but the good things by no 
means average one to a letter, ‘This is their calibre: “ The 
most triumphantly ugly woman I ever beheld” ; “ My child, 
do pitch your virtue in a lower key.” 

As far as Mrs, Carlyle is concerned, one really learns noth- 
ing that comes as a revelation. ‘The side-light the corre- 
spondence throws on that brilliant daughter of fate only cor- 
roborates our previous knowledge of her. And this is the 
raison d’étre of the book, In regard to the editing, two re- 
marks must be made: first, the book should be annotated 
(Mrs, Ireland is abundantly able to do it) with references to 
previously published Carlyle material; second, a protest 
must be entered against the continual, exasperating and gen- 
erally needless substitution of dashes for names of persons. 


Newman Smyth’s “Christian Ethics” 
International Theological Library. Vol. II, $2.50. Chas. Scribner's 
Sons. 


PROMPTLY, yet without haste, appears the second volume 
in the International Theological Library, edited by Dr. Chas, 
A. Briggs and Dr. S. D. F. Salmon of Aberdeen, The theme 
is Christian ethics, and the teacher holds to his theme, and 
sticks to his text. It is not the ethics of Aristotle, Plato or 
Confucius, nor even of Moses or Calvin, that is here set forth. 
To Dr. Smyth, Christian ethics is the science of living ac 
cording to Christianity. Its object is to bring all the mater 
als of human life under this supreme formative principle— 
“according to Christ.” This science of living great things 
follows no abstract theory. of virtue, but proceeds from @ 
creative Person. : 

Hence the author throughout seeks for the interpretation 
and reconciliation of human life and its problems in the wit 
dom of the spirit of Christ. Part first, including six chap- 
ters, treats of the Christian ideal, its revelation, contents, 
realization, forms in which realization is possible, and 
ods of progressive actualization. The Family, the State and 
the Church are the spheres. 

Part second treats of duties: conscience, duties towards 
self and towards others, social problems and Christian duties, 
and duties towards God are discussed. All the way thr 
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we are listening to a disciple of Jesus. It is startlingly orig- 
jnal to find a teacher taking Jesus only as his Master, and 
even believing that God is a Christian. Such a method is 
most un-Continental and un-English. The book smells of 
the “new theology” of Americanism 4ll the way through; 
yet in reality it is so truly Christian, that even the occasional 
references to German and Oriental authorities rather mar 
than adorn the discussion. In the chapter on marriage and 
divorce, for example, Dr. Smyth will carry the American 
mind and heart with him; but he may expect castigation from 
his British critics, for English law seems to know only the 
man’s and the master’s side of the case. 

We have not space to go into the details of this book, 
which we are inclined to think is almost worthy of the pro- 
phetic adjective “epoch-making.” It acknowledges that 
there are other ethical masters and systems, yet it holds‘loy- 
ally to Christ. It showsin every chapter familiarity with the 


criticisms made on Christianity and the Christian ideals and. 


practice; yet its master is Christ. Further, the author knows 
modern life, not alone in the cloister or study, but as made 
and lived by actual men. Still further, the style and man- 
ner are winsome, not magisterial. The thoughts are as peb- 
bles on the bed of a crystal stream; for one must be seeking 
a quarrel who cannot tell what Dr. Smyth means, This re- 
markable book ought to be at once translated into all the 
languages of the Continent whence came the great and the 
greatest of ethical teachers. 





Recent Fiction 

“A FAMILY LIKENESS,” by B. M, Croker, is a clever illus- 
tration of the novel of incident. It is a tale that occupies itself 
chiefly with some English people in the Himalayan hills, but which 
has not omitted to give entertaining pictures of the Englishman 
chez lui, The humor of the story consists in the exposure of an 
old hypocritical toady, who was fulsomely attached to all the mem- 
bers of the aristocracy and was a walking encyclopedia of their 
traditions and histories. His pretension to a stainless bill of social 
health lay in the tirades he made against low marriages and his 
self-gratulatory attitude at never having committed one, In the 
end it turns out that he had not only done that, but had done 
other things far more disgraceful—such as cheating at a horse-race ; 
and these two things leak out at the sudden appearance of his daughter, 
whom he had kept concealed in the hills of India for nineteen years. 
It is worth the whole labor of reading the book to appreciate the 
scene where the vulgar, leery old butter-man meets the appalled hypo- 
crite on a hotel veranda and “chums” with him familiarly before a 
lot of high-born friends, on the strength of having kept the daugh- 
ter out of the father’s way. The girl,a fine specimen of injured 
innocence, is the heroine, and though she has very little to say, she 
makes a capital foil for the heartless — of her father and 
the delightful spirits and manly affection of her lover. The book 
is increasingly entertaining from the first chapter to the last, and 
while it makes no serious attempt at character-drawing and its sole 
object is to amuse, it does present a series of pictures of Anglo- 
Indian life that appear to be faithful and are certainly enlivening. 
($i. J. B. Lippincott Co.) 





“THE LAST CONFESSION,” by Hall Caine, contains some very 
dramatic work marred by extravagance and loss of power. It is 
the description of a physician's journey to Morocco for his health ; 
the father of a delicate boy of six who had been subject to some 
fearful throat trouble, he had labored himself into nervous prostra- 
tion to discover a remedy for this disease. While in the desert he 
learns from his wife that the child has an attack of the old trouble, 
and knowing that only he can perform the operation that will save the 
boy, he travels night and day to reach him, He is followed by a rene- 
gade Spaniard, who acts as Moorish guide to tourists and who has 
made up his mind to kill the physician for the booty, Divining this, 
the traveller tries to touch the heart of the oo by appealing to 

is own love for his little girl waiting in the market-place for her 
father's return. Seeing the Spaniard remain cold and calculating, 
he suddenly stabs him, knowing it is an act of self-defence and the 
saving of his son’s life. On reaching the village where the guide 
lived, the little girl in the market-place waiting, with wistful eyes 
towards the desert, was pointed out to him. Anguish at his deed 

him; but he pushes on, reaches London, saves his son’s life, 

and sinks, a stricken, dying man. The confession is made to a 
ish priest—the father of the renegade. It is his duty to give 
tion for the murder of his son. He does so without telling 

the physician whose son he had killed. From the outline, the 
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dramatic conception of the story can be seen, but the confession 
from the start is pitched in so high a key that there must either be 
a break in the crescendo or a catastrophe. There are breaks, par- 
ticularly in the description of the father’s love for his child, where 
Mr, Caine loses that reserve power and reasonableness where alone 
are force and probability. The best touch in the book lies in the 
picture of the little girl waiting, with straining eyes, for the father 
who will return no more. ($1. Tait, Sons & Co,) 





‘‘ THE MIDNIGHT WARNING, and Other Stories,” by Edward 
H. House, is a thoroughly delightful volume of spirited and charm- 
ing tales. The story that gives the book its title is the record of a 
Fourth of July during war time in Arkansas. Three children 
were left by their Union father on the old family estate while he went 
North to fight, and the privations they bore for their country, the 
deeds of daring they committed, the loyalty they displayed in en- 
shrining the stars and stripes and the Constitution in the old library, 
the debt they paid to honor and the rewards they received will stimu- 
late any imaginative boy or gir! to do likewise—if not, for lack of 
opportunity, in the same way, in some other way that shall illus- 
trate the principles of devotion, manliness and trustworthiness. 
We have a suspicion, however, that the shrewd boy reader will 
recognize that the hero of “ The Midnight Warning” not only had 
an old head on young shoulders, but that his speeches contain the 
wisdom, moderation and conciseness that do not belong to imma- 
ture and hot-headed youth, but that belong alone to authors 
who can write such clever and interesting stories as the above, 
Other tales in the book quite as delightful in their way as the first 
are :—‘ Gracie’s Godson,” ‘ Natty Barton’s Magic,” “Our U ly 
Idol,” ‘ Try Again,” “ Trescott’s Wager” and “A Friend in Need. ; 
These are all charmingly illustrated and printed in good clear type. 
($1.25. Harper & Bros.) 





“ A SISTER'S SIN,” by Mrs, Lovett Cameron, is a revival of that 
good old stand-by, the betrayal of a village girl by a man in higher 
station, and the sacrifice the girl’s sister made to bring up the child 
of the unhappy situation. No business firm sending out circulars 
for the new year in which it guarantees to sell precisely the same 
line of goods as heretofore had met the satisfaction of its customers 
could promise more of old-time requirements than this book fulfils, 
Nothing is omitted, nothing committed, that will cause the slightest 
dissatislaction to those purchasers who for the last half-centu 
have patronized these wares, There is the weak and erring girl, 
the shallow, selfish and boastful youth, the cold, calculating and 
ambitious mother of the youth, the innocent infant, the strong, self- 
sacrificing sister and the broken-hearted father of the girl, the jilted 
village lover, manly and broad-shouldered, and the strong sister's 
lover, from whom she flees because she can't Pg | until she has 
fulfilled her self-imposed duties to the dead girl's infant child, Can 
a reasonable customer ask for more than this at the ordinary mar- 
ket price of one dollar? or does he, like the reviewer, wish that there 
might be a McKinley bill for literature that would have the effect 
not of raising the price of such tales, but of reducing the measure 
and amount the sum can buy? ($1. J. B. Lippincott Co.)——"A 
MILLBROOK ROMANCE,” by A. L. Donaldson, is a collection of 
tales of sentiment and feeling which demonstrates the author's 
ability to tell a story with fancy, but which also demonstrates lack 
of observation, weak handling and a certain spiritlessness. The 
stories besides the title-tale are “‘A Sound from the Past,” “ The 
Story of a Picture,” “A Reverie,” “A Pair of Gloves,” “ The Opal 
Ring” and “A Simple Story.” (75 cts, Thomas Whittaker.) 





Two LITTLE books of about the same length tell of that new 
life which is revealed to the human heart when for the first time it 
learns the principle of love and fellowship. One is the story of a 
winning, wilful little Californian girl, who thought this knowledge 
was the counsel of her fairy-godmother, who came just in time to 
help her bear her foster-mother’s scolding. The other is the story 
of a solitary, unloved, old New England spinster, who saw visions 
of tenderness and sympathy open before her, because the people at 
a funeral mistook her for the nearest and dearest friend of the wom- 
an they were burying. In all her grim, cold life no one had ever 
before spoken gently or soothingly to her, and so, with burning 
tears streaming down her hard face, she left the mistake unex- 

lained and. persuaded herself that the dead woman had been her 
friend, was so now at least, and that the grave in the spicy, minty 
cemetery belonged to her. From that moment existence took on 
new aspects 6 humanity and helpfulness. She saw beauty in the 
common wayside flowers, and did acts of service to others in her 
daily life, and having been frigidly called “ Miss Staples” by the 
villagers, she was afterwards always spoken of by young and old 
as “Aunt Liefy,” which is the title of this interesting little sketch of 
New England character by Annie Trumbull Slosson, (60 cts. 
A. D. F, Randolph & Co.) “ Everybody's Fairy-Godmother ” is the 
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title of the story of the little Californian girl, and is by Dorothy Q. 
It is a charming little tale, full of the quaint fancies that fill an 
imaginative child’s brain, Madge, the heroine, had no mother and 
lived with old Mrs. Mack, who was cross and scolded. One day in 
the woods something whispered that Mrs. Mack had a good self 
which, like the lovely dove in the Holy Ghost orchid, would come 
out if the wind and the sun and the warm air coaxed it to. Slowly 
the little girl realized that she was to be the wind and the warm 
air and the sun, and that, if she stopped teasing, Mrs. Mack’s nice 
self would come out. Madge’s fairy-godmother was not nearly so 
hard to work for as Tom’s in “ The Water Babies,” because she 
didn’t have any half-sister who followed her about with suit-the- 
crime punishments, as Mrs. Bedonebyasyoudid followed in dear 
Mrs, Doasyouwouldbedoneby’s wake. adge had only to stand 
very still and quiet and her godmother appeared at once. While, 
as we know, poor Tom had sometimes to wait for months. If the 
reader suspects that such a joyous, bounding little cricket as Madge 
is not often so reflective and self-analytical, he will understand that 
a fairy-godmother can do wonderful things, and that in that sunny 
land of romance and roses all good things come quickly to fruition. 
The tone of the book is too sentimental to be altogether wholesome. 
(United States Book Co.) 


“ WINTERBOROUGH,” by Eliza Orne White, is one of those 
charming stories that can be written of New England village life— 
and of that alone, It is the record of a very piquant, pertinent and 
spirited young scholar whose first conflict with the young school- 
master over the writing of a composition led to a warfare that only 
ended years after by the surrender of the obstinate little culprit and 
a promise to abide in peace and loyalty wjthin the enemy’s pickets. 

hether she keeps her promise will be a very natural speculation 
with the reader, but if she breaks it, it will be done with so much 
spirit and liveliness that the enemy, being a good-hearted and manly 
fellow, will hardly begrudge her her little mutiny, A girl who 
writes a composition on the subject “ From which do you get the 
most ee a or people?” that consists of one word, 
“People,” and then stoutly maintains that she has answered the 
question in clear, terse and classic English, shows signs of origin- 
ality that may be difficult to manage before a roomful of scholars, 
but will make an ever-delightful companion when authority and 
relationship are equal. This was not the only distinction Persis 
Hastings gained by her pen. Her brevity in youth was made up 
for in her teens by a novel, “ The Daughter of a Grammarian,’ 
which one of her admirers helped her to publish. This, however, 
hardly brought her the fame of her earlier work and not nearly so 
much satisfaction, which was shown by her speedy engagement to 
the man who had looked with least sympathy upon her literary 
labors, The truth of it is that this entirely fascinating, wayward 
young woman had her faults, which, however, if you gave her six 
months or so in which to learn them, she always confessed. The style 
of the story is quaintly fanciful, the situations of the village life drawn 
with true and gentle touch, and the character of Persis, with her odd 
name and her winning little person, is quite delightfully real. ($1.25. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


New Books and New Editions 
SOME OF OUR readers may be interested in a work entitled “ Foot- 
a of Statesmen During the rune Century in England.” 
he object of the book is to show that parliamentary government 
and cabinet se. gest a as thet are known in England to-day had 
e ear 


their origin in t part of the eighteenth century, and have 
had a continuous development ever since, The subject is treated 
biographically in a series of sketches of the leading statesmen of the 
century, from Marlborough to the second Pitt. Walpole is regarded 


as the first parliamentarian of the modern type, and the main out-. 


lines of his character and career are well drawn, Bolingbroke and 
Swift are treated as the founders of political journalism, and Chatham 
as the first statesman to rely largely on popular opinion and sympathy. 
The second Pitt is justly regarded as the real founder of the modern 
Liberal party; and Mr, Brett even goes so far as to say that “ the 
writings of Burke, the doctrines of Adam Smith, the speeches of Mr. 
Pitt in favor of electoral reform, cover the whole ground of modern 
politics.” There is much truth in that remark, no doubt; yet 
the birth of the democratic spirit and the great development of 
industry have brought forces and problems into politics of which 
Pitt and Burke knew little or nothing. Mr. Brett’s work, as he him- 
self says, is oy a sketch ; but it conveys some useful information 
about eighteenth-century politics, and conveys it in a readable style. 
($1.75. Macmillan & Co.) 


IF ANYONE wishes to know what anarchism is, let him read 
“Why Government at All?”, by William H. VanOrnum. The 
author reviews several schemes of social reform that have lately 
been broached, and pronounces them all either insufficient or im- 
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practicable, and declares that the only salvation for humanity lies 
in the entire abolition of government’and law, ‘‘ Human law,” he 
tells us, is “ absolutely incompatible with liberty, and always operates 
to the advantage of some and the disadvantage of others ” (p. 133), 
Selfishness he affirms to be the sole motive of human actions and 
the mainspring of progress. It sometimes leads men astray, to be 
sure; but that is merely because they are ignorant. The ethical 
distinctions of good and bad, he says, have no’ real basis ; and there 
is “no such thing as ‘good men’ or ‘ good women’ in any other 
sense than as wise or intelligent men or women, nor as ‘ bad men’ 
or women than as foolish or ignorant ones” (p. 136). ‘ Criminals 
are exactly like other men” ; and “ their crimes are only the natural 
and justifiable resistance induced by the expressions of the law 
against their natural liberty” (p. 288). From all of which it follows 
that the way to make erersbods good, rich and happy is to abolish 
the law and the authority that. maintains it; and this is to be 
effected by the simple refusal of the majority of the people to obey 
the laws or to maintain any officers to enforce them. We have 
only to add that the author’s language and style are but little better 
than his ideas, ($1.50. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co.) 


THE LATEST ISSUE in the Great Educators Series is by an Eng- 
lish writer, H. Courthope Bowen, and treats of “ Froebel and Edu- 
cation by Self-activity.” The author is an enthusiastic admirer 
and disciple of Froebel, and his work has the interest that such 
enthusiasm imparts; but we cannot say that it is a satisfactory pres- 
entation of its subject. The arrangement is faulty, and causes a 
good deal of repetition, and, besides that, the style is not good, the 
sentences being often badly constructed and devoid of literary 
grace. However, it presents all sides of Froebel’s life and activity, 
and mys in its way a good deal of information. It opens with 
a sketch of Froebel’s life, the materials for which are in the main 
derived from his autobiography and other writings, and then pro- 
ceeds to an account of his literary works and his educational sys- 
tem. Considerable space is occupied with an exposition of his 
pantheism and mysticism, which are so repulsive to philosophic 
minds, and which might better have been spared to the readers of 
this book. However, the practical side of his activity is chiefly 
dwelt upon, and the methods of the kindergarten are explained 
with as much fulness as most readers will desire. Some account is 
also given of the relation of Froebel’s work to earlier and later sys- 
tems, especially that of Pestalozzi, and also of its bearings on mo- 
rality and religion. Mr. Bowen writes with an evident desire to 
state the truth without prejudice ; but a better method of exposition 
and a more careful style would have added much to the value of the 
book. ($1. Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


PROF. NOAH K. DAVIS, who some years ago published a treatise 
on the theory of thought, has now given to the public a smaller 
work dealing with syllogistic logic only, and bearing the title “ Ele- 
ments of Deductive Logic.” The work is not without merit in 
some respects, but has also some noticeable defects. The style is 
tolerably clear; but some of the technical terms are either not de- 
fined or not cence 4 early in the discussion, Thus the important 
words connotative and denotative are introduced on the twentieth 
page, but without definition; and no satisfactory explanation of 
them is anywhere given. The author’s extreme conceptualism, 
too, is the reverse of commendable. Thus he says that “ to predi- 
cate is either to affirm or deny one notion of another”; and else- 
where he says that “ generalization is a fiction of thought.” The 
book, as a whole, is no improvement on others already existing, and 
is in some respects inferior. (90 cts, Harper & Bros.) 


Archdeacon Farrar at His Desk 


Or ARCHDEACON Farrar, who is preparing a new Life of 
Christ for early publication, an interviewer in Zhe Sunday 
Magazine says :— 

Dr, Farrar now does most of his daily work at an upright desk, 
standing close by the window. He has one constant companion— 
“Polly “ by name, and parrot by profession. “ Polly” is silent to- 
night—asleep ; but during the day she fills the rd/e of good _physi- 
cian. She insists on having a little share of her master’s thought, 
and occasionally a perch on his finger, possibly from an instinctive 
sense of the evil of all work and no play, even to an Archdeacon. 
She is continually illustrating the health-value of innocent laughter, 
and, thanks to “ Polly,” many a melancholy-visaged visitor leaves 
Dean’s Yard with brighter countenance and lighter heart. No 
wonder that Dr. Farrar accomplishes so much work! His “ work- 
ing-day ” opens at half-past eight o’clock in the morning and does 
not close until ten o’clock at aight when for an hour or so he 


give himself up to the novel or book of the hour, or other form of 
recreation. 
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The Area for Novelists 


Wuen Mr, Crawrorp arrived in this country a few 
months since, he was duly interviewed by the reporters, to 
whom he expressed his opinion that America was the best 

sible field for the novelist, though a field from which he 
was himself excluded by birth and long residence: abroad. 
The following article is an English comment—Mr. Lang’s, or 
some other London Dat/y News-man’s—on Mr, Crawford’s 
suggestion :— 

Civilization, history and evolution at large have not hitherto been 
considered mainly as forces which produce types for the use of the 
novelist. This interesting way of regarding things in general is 
suggested by an interview in which Mr. Marion Crawford was 
recently the patient. Mr. Crawford is well-known as the most 
fertile and cosmopolitan of novelists. He has done India and Eng- 
land and Italy, and bits of Germany, and has even encountered a 
witch in Prague. “Some of her 
statements was tough,” as Huckle- 
berry Finn says; still they are the 
fruits of travel and research, Now 
Mr. Crawford has visited the land 
of his fathers, America, and even 
in New York he has found a topic 
for his pen. The interviewer 
wanted to know what Mr. Craw- 
ford thought of America as a field 
for novelistic enterprise, just as 
Mr. James Pinkerton was anxious 
to learn what were the leading 
characteristics of high-toned 
American sculpture. Mr. Craw- 
ford spoke in a most gratifying 
way of America as a soil suitable 
for the growth of novels. He 
does not mean to enter into the 
harvest himself, because he knows 
Europe better, and would need 
several years of residence among 
his American characters. This 
period of probation somehow does 
not seem to have charms for Mr, 
Crawford, and he is going to do 
Calabrian sailors and the society 
of modern Rome. Perhaps the 
languages of Magna Grecia and 
Central Italy are more easily 
acquired and spoken than the 
phonetically decayed dialects of 
the Tennessee mountains, of 
negroes in the South, and old 
rural maids in the North, and 
miners in the West. Still, there 
is little doubt that the English and 
perhaps the American public are 
not enthusiastically fond of novels 
about Italy. There is usually so 
much culture in them, and so 
much landscape, and so many a 
contadino dancing with a Tran- 
steverina to the music of a pifferaro outside an albergo. The mere 
sight of a novel about Italy alarms, and we go on to look for some- 
thing else. Mr. Crawford, however, can interest us in any place, 
from Darjeeling to Prague, and from Prague to Washington Square. 
Still, on Mr, Crawford’s theory, Italy should be a fertile soil of 
romance. In his opinion a mixture of races produces original char- 
acters, and these are what the novelist needs. This is the reason 
why America is so promising a soil for novelistic enterprise. ‘‘ The 
richest field in the whole world for the novelist to work is right here 
in the United States.” Yet Mr. Crawford is not going to work it ; 
mM a generous spirit he leaves it to his compatriots. 

Curious! enough, a numberof American novelists seem more at 
home in ngland, France, and Italy than in the States. Their 

rican characters, even, are always cruising about on this old 
Continent. They do not agree with Mr. James's patriotic little boy 
in Rome. “Father's not here, he is in a better place,” which proved 
to be, not the Land o’ the Leal, but Schenecta y,.U.S, The novel- 
ists bpreder Rome, or even May Fair, and neglect the materials 
wh evolution has deposited, as it were, at their doors. Yet, in 
America, all kinds of people are always coming in—Japanese, Chi- 
nese, Irish, English, Germans, Poles, Polynesians, Jews of every 
and intermarrying with the older stocks, while there are Ojib- 
ays, and Iroquois, and Pawnees, and negroes. There is no 
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doubt that singular types must be produced. Ifa Pole marries a 
Chinese lady, and has a son who weds a daughter of the Delawares, 
and a daughter who oerees a mulatto, while Germans are taking 
Japanese to their hearths, and children of Spaniards and Aztecs are 
leading to the altar children of Incas and Portuguese, a most singu- 
lar assortment of oe should undoubtedly be evolved. Here the 
novelist should revel in a luxury of types; he cannot content him- 
self with a mere strain of Indian blood, as in ‘‘ Elsie Venner.” Yet 
a glance at American fiction does not show us many results of all 
this mingling of races; little comes of it but an Octoroon, or so, or 
a casual Injun Joe, who is usually a depraved character, no better 
than a gipsy. A good deal more has been done with gipsies than 
with Injun Joes. We never find a fair Jewess wedding a Pawnee 
chief, not even in Captain Mayne Reid, Either American novelists 
“sin their mercies ” and neglect their opportunities, or the mixture 
of races has not produced the desirable results, 
The latter theory is very probable, It may be that all combina- 
tions of races are not successful, In Italy, as in England, races 
have been much interfused, Pelas- 
poms (whoever they may have 
een), Etruscans, Latins, Gauls, 
Greeks, Goths, Arabs, Normans 
have all intermarried in Italy. In 
England we have been invaded 
and annexed by Romans, English 
Normans, Scotch and Irish, But 
except for the Arabs in Italy, all 
these peoples have probably been 
akin: Indo-Germanic in the long 
run, though the Etruscans are a 
mystery. In America many of 
the races are wholly alien, and do 
not perhaps, when intermingled, 
roduce lasting and arked types. 
robably the Anglo-Saxon and 
German elements so dominate the 
whole that the others are swamped 
and merged, or even die out. 
Even if an Eskimo marries a lady 
from the Levant (an extreme 
case), there is little originality in- 
troduced into the population. It 
may be that American novelists 
feel this, for they seldom wander 
far from New England, California 
and the old miners, Tennessee, 
New York, and the watering 
places. The truth is that, as they 
say in Hampshire, “it is not the 
fly but the driver” that catches 
trout, so it is not the people he 
lives among, but the novelist, that 
makes the good novel. All sorts 
of people are interesting if a man 
has the genius to set them forth in 
the right light. One field is as 
ood as another—Russia as New 
ork, Shetland) as Pall-mall, 
Texas as Simla, and evolution 
need not distress herself in the 
effort to produce original charac- 
ters. A hamlet in Warwickshire will do as well as the arena of 
the United States, “‘ when properly handled and developed.” But 
there is no obvious reason why American novelists should not stay 
in America, 





‘ Americanisms and Briticisms” 
To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 

In one of the delightful essays, that on “ Ignorance and Insular- 
ity,” in his little volume entitled “ Americanisms and Briticisms,” 
Mr. Brander Matthews says (p. 109) :— 

“ But the lordliness of the eminent German who reviewed Mr. 
Andrew Lang’s book without reading it was tem the good 
faith with which he confessed his ignorance; and his offence was 
less heinous than that of the critic in The Saturday Review, who 
dismissed Mr. Aldrich’s ‘Queen of Sheba’ with a curt assertion 
that it was like the author's other poems.” 

In reviewing “ Americanismsand Briticisms” in 7he /W/ustrated 
London News for Jan. 21, 1895, Mr. Andrew Lang replies to the 
passage I have just quoted as follows :— 

“* * * But, while I spoke of critics, Mr. Matthews had the or- 
dinary run of reviewers of light (and commonly worthless) literature 
in his mind. How could I suppose that anyone was thinking 
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about such people? They, it seems, are ignorant (especially of 
matters American) and insular, Well, I am not defending them. 
One of them said that Mr. Aldrich’s ‘Queen of Sheba’ was ‘like 
the author’s other poems.’ I never read ‘ The Copa of Sheba,’ 
but I have seen two or three passages in Mr. Aldrich’s poems which 
were like passages in Lord Tennyson’s. These coincidences are 
always occurring in all poetry; and I have also seen charming 

ieces of Mr. Aldrich’s which might deserve a place, if they were 
in Greek, in the ‘Greek Anthology.’ No doubt, if the critic said 
no more of Mr. Aldrich’s ‘ Queen of Sheba’ than that it was ‘like 
his other poems,’ he said too little. He meant that the poem was 
worth no more than most poems. But who ever maintained that 
critics were always copious and courteous ?” 

There seems to be a misunderstanding here which warrants, if 
not the surgical operation prescribed in certain Scotch cases, at 
least a word of explanation. “The Queen of Sheba” is a 
novel. In view of this fact, 1 think Mr. Lang will agree that a 
criticism which said the ‘‘ Queen of Sheba” was like Mr. Aldrich’s 
“ other noems ” was at least inept. Whether it was insular or not, 
Mr, Lang can decide for himself; but it seems certainly to belong 
to that class of cases which gave rise perhaps to the saying of 
Novalis—who was not an American—that- “ every*Englishman is 
himself an island.” 

HENRY CABOT LODGE, 

WASHINGTON, D.C,, Feb, 6, 1893. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


In reading Mr. Brander Matthews’s amusing and suggestive little 
book, “‘ Americanisms and Briticisms,” I was reminded of an un- 
fortunate attempt of mine to inoculate the British intellect with a 
joke. One of the London law journals spoke of a distinguished 

nglish judge as an expert at cricket, whereupon I remarked, in 
the Albany Law Journal, that it was a fine condescension in a 
judge to descend from “ bench to cricket,” This stumped the Eng- 
ishman, and he demanded an explanation. I explained that 
“ cricket” is English for a low stool. He replied that it might be 
“ American,” but it certainly was not English, Of course that 
settled it. But after a while, a correspondent of the Englishman 
admitted that he had heard that “ cricket ” was used in that sense in 
Yorkshire. This was some years ago, before “The Century Dic- 
tionary” was published. Now I find from that work that in the 
5 sabpety ie of Sir Roger North he speaks of the barristers sit- 
ting on crickets! That will be a thorn in the side of my London 
brother, On another occasion I was equally unable to make the 
same editor believe that there is any such word as “ sliver” in the 
sense of a small splinter,- Now “ The Century Dictionary ” substan- 
tiates my (and the common New England) use of it in that sense, 
and shows that Chaucer and Shakespeare so used it. 

I am thoroughly in sympathy with Mr, Matthews in his views of 
epeling. It is exasperating to find, in a very recent American edi- 

on of “ The Scarlet Letter,” the w retained in Aonor and labor. I 
hope Hawthorne’s shade does not know of it. But the most exas- 
perating truckling to English spelling is among some Anglomaniacs 
in this country who write “ cheque” for “ check.” If one of these 
persons should send me a check, and should call it a “ cheque,” I 
almost believe I would refuse to receive it ! 

BuFFALO, N. Y., 4 Feb., 1893. IRVING BROWNE. 


Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


The Pronunciation of the Noun “Aches” in Shakespeare.— 
The following query comes from a Boston correspondent :—“ In 
*The Tempest,’ Act I., Sc. 2, line 370, of Globe edition, would you 
read ‘ akes’ or ‘aitches’? I hope you would not follow the ex- 
ample of the actor mentioned in your notes and skip the line.” 

he line referred to reads thus :—“ Fill all thy bones with aches, 
make thee roar.” Aches is evidently a dissyllable, and should be 
ronounced azéches, as we know it was in the time of Shakespeare. 
he verd was pronounced ake, as we often find it printed; for in- 
stance, in this same play, iii. 3. 2, the folio of 1623 reads: “‘ My old 
bones akes.” Baret, in his “ Alvearie” (1580), says: “ Ake is the 
Verbe of the substantive. ach, ch being turned into 4,” That the 
noun was pronounced like the name of the letter 4 is evident from 
a pun in “ Much Ado,” iii. 4. 56 :— 

“ Beatrice. By my troth, | am exceeding ill! Heigh-ho! 
| Margaret. For a hawk, a horse or a husband? 

Beatrice, For the letter that begins them all, 17.” 

There is a similar joke in ‘ The World Runs upon Wheels,” by 
= Taylor, the Water-Poet: ‘Every cart-horse doth know the 

etter G very understandingly ; and # hath he in his bones.” 

The story to which our correspondent refers is that, when John 
Kemble first played Prospero in London, he pronounced aches in 
this passage as a dissyllable, which gave rise to a great dispute on 
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the subject among the critics. During this contest Mr. Kemble was 
laid up with sickness, and Mr. Cooke took his place in the play, 
Everybody listened eagerly for his pronunciation of aches, but he 
left the whole line out; whereupon the following appeared ina 
newspaper as ‘“‘ Cooke’s Soliloquy ” :— 
“ Aitches or akes, shall I speak both or either ? 

If akes 1 violate my Shakespeare’s measure— 

If aztches 1 shall give King Johnny pleasure ; 

I’ve hit upon’t—by Jove, Pil utter neither!” 


Other instances of aches in Shakespeare’s verse occur in “ Timon 
of Athens,” i, 2. 370: “Aches contract and starve your supple 
joints!” and in the same play, v. 1. 202: “ Their fears of hostile 
strokes, their aches, losses.” 

It is curious that people should assume that the difference in the 
pronunciation of the noun and the verb ache is something anom- 
alous, when the word is one of a class like speak, speech, break, 
breach, etc. Inall these words the verb has the & sound, the noun 
the ch sound. The strange thing about ache is that the noun 
should have lost its proper pronunciation and taken that of the 
verb, 

Similarly the pronunciation of the noun 7zse as rice strikes most 
people as exceptional; but this also is an example of a class of 
nouns and verbs, the former of which have the s sound, while the 
latter have the z sound; like use, grease (the verb properly hay- 
Sa g sound, though the other is now common), etc. In advice, 
advise, we have a different spelling, but this is a comparatively 
modern distinction. 

“ To bodily act” in“ Cortolanus,” i, 2. 5.—In a recent number 
of Zhe Nation a correspondent cites this expression as an instance 
in which Shakespeare puts a word between /o and the infinitive, 
The passage reads thus :-— 


“* What ever have been thought on in this state, 
That could be brought to bodily act ere Rome 
Had circumvention ?” 


Of course bodily act is adjective and noun, not adverb and verb, 
Shakespeare does not happen to use dodz/y as an adverb. It would 
be interesting to know how the passage could be explained with 
the other construction. 

The Bacon-Shakespeare Controversy.—A subscriber in Chicago 
writes :— 

“Where could I get in briefest compass a clear statement of the 
arguments of the Baconian cranks? * * * I should like as 
good a statement as I could get on the Baconian side.” 

The “ Brief for Plaintiff ; Bacon vs. Shakespeare,” by Mr. Edwin 
Reed, a pamphlet of some thirty-six pages, published in Chicago in 
1890, is a cheap and concise statement of that side of the contro- 
versy ; but the plaintiff's case has been more fully set forth in five 
papers by Mr. Reed, which form part of a series in The Arena in- 
tended to present both sides “ in the tribunal of literary criticism.” 
The plan of the discussion, as announced by the editor last July, is 
as follows :— 

“1, A brief for the plaintiff in three sections: (A) William 
Shakespeare; (B) Lord Bacon; (C) Objections noted and 
answered, 

“2, Brief for the defendant ; a full, fair and scholarly presenta- 
tion of the claims for William Shakespeare. 

“3, The verdict of the jury; containing a consensus of opinion 
of the foremost Shakespearian scholars and critics of the age, based 
on the evidence adduced.” 

Mr. Reed’s articles appeared in the Arena for July, August, Sep- 
tember, October and November; and, to my thinking, his argu- 
ments were completely refuted in the December number by the Rev. 
A. Nicholson, LL.D., of coneaianas maine ae pamphlet, en- 
titled “ No Cipher in Shakespeare ” (London, 1888), noticed in these 
columns February 7, 1891, was by far the best - thing ever writtenin 
reply to Donnelly. Neither the cryptogramist nor any of his Eng- 
lish friends was able to answer it; and I believe that the old-school 
Baconians—as they may be called in distinction from the cipher 
mongers—will find the Doctor’s Avena article equally unanswef- 
able. 

Dr. Nicholson, indeed, did his work so thoroughly that he left 
nothing of importance to be added by those who were to f 
him on the Shakespearian side in the gowns February and 
numbers of 7Ae Arena. In the April and May numbers the case 
will be summed up and the verdict rendered. 

The editor of Zhe Arena announces the following persons 4 
among those “ who will‘be heard in the case either as attorneys, 
jurors or specialists :— The Marquis of Lorne, Edmund Gosse, 

onaldson, Principal of St. Andrew’s University, Scotland ; GoW, 
William E. Russell, E. C. Stedman, Appleton Morgan, President 
the New York Shakespeare Society ; Col. Robert G. Ingersoll, Hon. 
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Ignatius Donnelly, Prof, N. S. Shaler of Harvard, Prof. A. E. Dol- 
bear of Tufts, Henry ig A ge Jefferson, Luther R, Marsh, 
A. Livermore, Hen Hilliard, Lewis O. Brastow, Dr, C. 
A. ol, the Rev. M. J. Savage, George M. Towle, Gen. Marcus J. 
Wright, A. R. MacDonough, William E. Sheldon, Francis E. Ab- 
bott, Thomas G. Shearman, Henry George, Franklin 'H. Head, 
Hon. A. A. Adee, Mrs. Henry Pott and Frances E. Willard.” 





The Lounger 

PROPER NAMES are a terrible stumbling-block to some people. 
Marie Bashkirtseff’s was a shibboleth to thousands of her admirers, 
It was very seldom that any one pronounced the name correctly, 
yet nothing could have been easier. I happened to be in a ois id 
store one day when a woman bustled in and said to the learned- 
looking salesman :—‘“I want the journal of that young Russian 
girl that everybody is reading.” The salesman replied :—* I khow 
what you mean, madam ; here is the book,” and he placed it in her 
outstretched hand. She looked curiously at the title, and then, 


after a moment’s hesitation, said:—‘ I wish you would be good > 


enough to tell me how that name is pronounced ; say it slowly, for 
I want to remember it.” Flattered by her confidence in his lin- 
guistic attainments, he replied :—“ It is a Russian name, madam, and 
is pronounced Mary Brickerstaff.” The woman looked just a little 
surprised, “Thank you,” she said,“ that is not the way I have heard 
it pronounced, but I am very glad to get it right at last.” “ Yes, 
madam, that is it—Mary Brickerstaff,” and there was a touch of su- 
periority in his tone that may have been lost upon the customer, but 
was not lost on me. 





DURING THE SUCCESS of Hugh Conway’s “Called Back,” I was 
on the train bound to Philadelphia when the boy who supplies 
literature to travellers came shouting his wares through the car. 
“The January Centuary just out; Huge Conway’s new book; all 
the latest novels.” And he passed on—not into oblivion, however, 
for I have rescued him from that! 





THE NAME OF Eleonora Duse is just now taxing the ingenuity 
of the average theatre-goer. I was waiting my turn at the box- 
office a few days ago when a man pushed himself in front of me. 
“What's Mrs. Dooz going to play on Wednesday night?” he in- 

uired of the ticket-seller. ‘“‘ The Cavaleer Rustycanner,” answered 
the box-office. “The o-pera?” asked the man, “No, the dray- 
mer,” was the reply. I mentally thanked this man for his rude- 
ness in crowding in ahead of me; otherwise this delicious dialogue 
would have been lost to me and the Lounger’s readers, Itsmay not 
be amiss to say, just here, that Dou-say is the correct pronuncia- 
nen = the Italian actress’s name, the emphasis falling on the first 
syllable. 





FINE AS IS SIGNORA Duse’s acting in “ Camille,” I must say 
that I was much more thrilled by Mme. Modjeska’s performance in 
the second act. Never while I live shall I forget the impression 
made upon me by Mme. ag in the interview with Duval 
(rs, during the writing of the letter, and by the burst of hysterical 

hter after she has taken leave of Armand. Every nerve in my 

y was screwed up to concert pitch, and it took something more 
than the turning up of the lights and the playing of the orchestra 
to let them down again. 





I HAVE RECEIVED a letter from a well-known publisher, in which 
he says :—“ Considering the exacerbated condition of many authors 
towards publishers, it occurs to us that just possibly you might con- 
tribute to keeping the balance even by publishing in The Critic 
the enclosed note from John Murray, which we clipped from the 
London Atheneum of Jan. 28. We could easily parallel all Mr. 
Murray says of dead books and deficits.” This is what Mr. Murray 
Says on the “ hardships of publishing ” :— 

50 ALBEMARLE STREET, W., Jan. 24, 1893. 

As the question of a publisher’s risks is once more under discus- 
Sion, may I be allowed to offer two or three concrete examples 
taken from the ledgers of my firm? I have no doubt that other 
publishers could give many ada similar kind. 

A. A costly work, brought out twenty years ago under au- 
spices which seemed to warrant confident hopes of success. ‘lhe 
pe now ‘‘dead” past all recovery, and the deficit on it is 

, . 
B, A work which has no rival of its kind; it came out with ex- 
t prospects about seven years ago The sale at first was 
~_ j it now amounts to only a few copies a year; the deficit is 
%. * 
7. , book of oe gue of sadlopeent waine and pngetenes. 
; it deficit, 3,095/, which may, an ope will, in the long 
run be wiped off; but this result os only be ettalned by means of 
€xertions, and with the constant risk of some change in pub 
taste which may wreck this great venture. — 
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I could multiply instances, but I leave these three typical ones 
to speak for themselves, as evidence that publishers do constantly 
and inevitably run great risks. Joun Murray. 

This is true of most publishing houses. All the losses do not 
fall to the share of the author. 

J. M. OF NORDHOFF, Ventura Co., California, writes ‘to me 
thus :—** How strange the contrast between the English and the 
American appointment of a national poet! It seems as if in Eng- 
land all the poets are being suddenly ‘ read up’ for the choice ; and, 
as for appointment, the people have neither initiative nor referen- 
dum. If it were an affair of ours, we might well wonder why the 
name of Austin Dobson is so seldom mentioned in this connection, 
In a preface to one of this poet’s volu nes, our critic, Mr, Stedman, 
justly and eloquently defined the position of the author of ‘ Before 
the Curtain,’ ‘The Old Sedan Chair,’ ‘Beau Brocade’ and ‘ The 
Lost Letter.’ I believe it was Mr. Stedman who, long ago, styled 
Whittier ‘the uncrowned laureate.’ Since then the people have 
crowned him.” 





WHEN Mr. YATES THOMPSON, who by marrying the daughter 
of Mr. Smith, of Smith, Elder & Co., had come into possession of 
The Pall Mall Gazette, saw fit to sell that property, after years 
of ownership, the old staff of the paper, not relishing the politics of 
the new proprietor; Mr. Cust, a Conservative M.P., entered in a 
body into the service of Mr. George Newnes, whose fortune was made 
in 77¢-Bits, and are now busily engaged in bringing out 7e West- 
minster Gazette daily and The Westminster Budget weekly-—the two 
papers being strong advocates of radical Liberalism. r, Cook, 
who edited 7he Pall Mall Gazette, is the editor of the daily West- 
minster, and Mr. Charles Morley, who edited 7he Pall Mall Budget, 
is the editor of the weekly Westminster. Concerning the daily 
edition of the paper, G, W. S, says in the 7rédune that it is the 
old Pall Mall “ redeemed, regenerated, disenthralled and resusci- 
tated.” He continues :— 


The new Pall Maillis the old Pall Mall, writ large and printed 
large. It would be legible if it were printed on white paper, and 
it would be readable, if it were legible. It would be more read- 
able still, if there were less to read. ‘Ihe increase in the size of 
the paper gives rise toa doubt whether the same sum of intellect- 
ual force has not been spread thinner over more pages. Its editor, 
Mr. E. T. Cook, has given his measure before now. He was succes- 
sor to Mr. Stead, who is at present occupied with spooks and ghost- 
stories, the last refuge of human credulity and the final testof infal- 
libility. Mr. Cook is an apt pupil in the school of the new journal- 
ism, lacking, perhaps, some of the refinements of the old, Buthe 
knows the meaning of the word news, and he knows how to handle 
such news as there may be left over from the morning. He has 
energy, vivacity, eyes, and a gift of guessing what his public 
wants. Altogether the profession are glad to see him at work 
again; and the public, including Mr. Gladstone. Lord Roseber 
and other high personages, have given a cordial and deserved wel- 
come to 7he Westminster Gazette. 





YOU HAVE ALL HEARD of the life-insurance policies, the miss- 

ing-word contests, the voting for popular teachers, clergymen 
policemen held out by enterprising newspaper publishers as induce- 
ments to buyers of their journals, They have all proved more or 
less successful, but the Chicago 7rébune has seen them all and 
gone them one better. In its ~— issue it opened a “ Cinderella's 
slipper contest.” The drawing of a slipper measuring 7% inches 
from tip of heel to tip of toe is given, to excite the cupidity of 
women. Then there is the diagram of a foot, with lines for meas- 
urement and a “ Cinderella coupon,” which must be cut from the 
paper and filled out with the name and address of the contestant 
and the measurements of her foot! The Cinderella slipper 
will be given to the woman who is proved to have the smallest 
foot in Chicago. The first one who puts it on gets it with its at- 
tendant honor. If no one can be found to wear it, it will be given 
to the woman the measurements of whose foot come nearest to 
that of the Cinderella Slipper. In addition to the honor of receiv- 
ing the Cinderella Slipper, the woman with the smallest perfect foot 
will receive $25 in gold, and the next smallest $15 in gold. 
Rival sheets will say that the 7rzbune has done this to increase its 
sales, but I know better. The idea is the outcome of the publisher's 
innate chivalry: he wishes to remove from Chicago women the 
stigma put upon them by the jealous editors of less prosperous 
cities, 





M. DE BLOw!Tz’s school of journalism has a lusty rival in the 
Middle West. In the first number of the Thought of Illinois, 
the “ Organ of the Central Literary Union” of thleaee, I find, 
under the heading “ School of Journalism and of Literary Composi- 
tion,” a long preliminary discourse on the subject of the right edu-~ 
cation for a journalistic career. How sound and practical the ad- 
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vice is to which this discourse treats us may be learned from the 

ragraph on “ purity of style,” which I reproduce exactly as I find 
it, even to the use of italics, the séc only being ours :-— 

Purity of Style consists in the placing of the best word in the right 
place. Avoid slang and idioms. Never follow the standard of 
current journalistic literature. Correctness is never beyond our 
atone though grace and eloquence may be. Right, pure and 

onest thinking are at the very root of all good writing. Verbal 
levities and the resulting irreverence prove a writer to have some- 
thing rotten in him opposed to painstaking intellectual work. 
(Avoiding slang as you would the saliva from a foreign throat. 
Let every phase [sic], as a rule, be secreted in your own system 
and have the aroma of your own nature.—Zdifor.) Read a bit 
from the best poets every day of your life. 


Boston Letter 


I MET Mr. F, Hopkinson Smith just after the opening of his new 
series of readings in Boston the other day, and found him delighted 
with his reception here. Well he might be, for Boston has certainly 
set itself on record as an enthusiastic admirer of the artist, author 
and reader. In one respect it is rather difficult to say which of the 
two companion readers, Thomas Nelson Page and Mr. Smith, is 
liked the better, for they are so entirely dissimilar, One lady voiced 
the general opinion to me after the first reading in these words :— 
“I was perfectly delighted with Mr. Smith’s dramatic style and the 
vivid manner in which he pictured his characters; and then a few 
minutes later I looked around the house and saw scores of ladies, 
with their handkerchiefs to their eyes, actually weeping over the 
pathos which Mr. Page put into his stories. Mr. Smith, with his 
picturesque delivery, charms, and Mr. Page, with his earnest sim- 
picy, affects,” 

While talking with Mr. Smith I asked how he possibly found 
time for carrying on so many pursuits, and how he ever found time 
in the beginning to learn them. ‘“ Why, my dear fellow,” said he, 
in his hearty, off-hand way, “1 never took the time to learn them. 
They simply drifted right along into my life, and I could not hel 
doing what I did. hile I was working in the iron works at Bal- 


timore, and afterwards when I came North, still a minor, and was 
= in charge of a set of men, I studied the labor problem (which, 

ly the way, gave me the foundation for a story of life experience on 
which I am now working), and I gradually learned mechanical en- 
Soong. At the same time I was drawing plans and pictures, so 
t 


at later on, when I wanted to paint, it came quite natural, and I 
could not help doing as I did. 1 do not set myself up as a master- 
artist. I simply see something before me in Nature that I admire, 
and I immediately sit down and put it straight on the canvas before 
me, without stopping my brush.” 

“ But I should imagine the nervous strain would be great when 
you have so many irons in the fire,” I said to Mr. Smith. 

“I do not allow any strain,” replied the man of many works, 
“ While I am writing stories, I simply write stories ; while I am en- 
gineering, I am an engineer alone; and when I am parting pict- 
ures I know nothing of what is going on outside of that work, and 
care nothing. If I were in Venice, and determined to finish a cer- 
tain number of pictures in a certain number of days, it would not 
make any difference if 1 had a cablegram from home saying. that 
one of my tugs was blown up. I would simply toss the cablegram 
aside, say, ‘ That's too bad, but I am painting pictures now and I 
cannot bother with it,’ forget the matter, and go on coloring can- 
vases, That is the only way I can turn out the number I do, 
When I was last in Venice I finished fifty-three pictures in fifty- 
three days, and seventeen of those pictures were sold in New York 
for $6000 immediately after being put on exhibition.” 

Then Mr. Smith began talking about his associate. He praised 
him enthusiastically, and the hearty friendliness in his tone showed 
entire lack of the slightest feeling of even fraternal rivalry. ‘* That 
was a splendid tribute Tom paid to our dear old poet,” said Mr. 
Smith, way’ to the warm words of appreciation which Mr. P, 
uttered at the first reading in honor of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
* It was so pleasant to have the dear old man there,” continued Mr. 
Smith, “and I assure you we appreciated the trouble he took in 
coming out on that cold day to oo us.” That night the author 
was entertained by the Tavern Club, and a few days later Mrs. 
— T. Fields gave a breakfast in honor of the two at her resi- 

lence, 

The fund to build a memorial statue to Bishop Brooks has 
reached the sum of $45,000 at this writing. It is increasing eve 
day, so that before these lines are read it will probably be muc 

The rich men of the city have given five hundred dollars 
and a thousand dollars each, while men and women, whose means 
were limited, have given the single dollars which help to swell the 
amount. The committee do not want the es to stop until 
$100,000 has reached, if that is possible. Franklin Simmons 
has placed.on exhibition at Doll & Richards his marble bust of the 
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Bishop made from the model which he moulded a year ago, and 
which he took to his study in Rome. The bust, together with a 
bust of Robert Treat Paine, arrived here only a few days ago. Mr, 
Simmons has lived in Rome since 1868, although he has occasion- 
ally visited this country during that time, and is the sculptor of the 
statue of Grant, made for the rotunda of the Capitol at Washing. 
ton, the “ Grief and History” group which surmounts the Naval 
Monument at Washington, the Longfellow statue at Portland, and 
the Roger Williams statue at Providence. Although a foreign resi- 
dent now by choice, he is a Maine man by birth. 

The appeal of the classmates of Phillips Brooks for the erection 
at Harvard College of a Phillips Brooks House was mentioned last 
week in The Critic. They hope to spend $100,000 for a building 
dedicated “ not only to the comfort and succor of all in the College 
world who are in trouble, sorrow, need, sickness, or any adversity, 
but also to that joyous and rich life he always preached.” They 
estimate that it would take $8,000 a year to maintain this religious 
home, and they desire also a fund for the voluntary services in 
Appleton Chapel as well as for the accommodation of the College 
preachers, This would necessitate in all a fund of $300,000, and 
of this Bishop Brooks’s classmates will give one-tenth, provided the 
whole sum is subscribed before next Commencement. The Rey, 
Dr. A. P. Peabody, Prof. George H. Palmer and Robert Treat 
Paine have been requested to act as trustees, with three others to 
be selected by them. In connection with this call it is interesting 
to note that Dr. Brooks himself, before starting for Europe last June, 
wrote to the students concerning his interest in seeing a building 
erected for the religious societies of Harvard, and declaring that 
ae could count on him for whatever he could possibly do. 

movement is on foot to purchase “ Elmwood” and turn it into 

a park memorial of Lowell, Miss Lucia T. Ames originated the 

pen. and has already secured the promised aid of prominent men, 

he entire estate can be bought for $100,000, and half of this 

amount Miss Ames hopes to secure by popular subscription. Mrs, 

Burnett, the daughter of Lowell, is willing to part with the property 
provided her family is permitted to continue living there. 

Longfellow’s Wayside Inn at Sudbury was sold last Saturday to 
ex-Mayor S. H. Howe of Marlboro and ex-Alderman Homer 
Rogers of Boston. The new owners intend to preserve the histori- 
cal features of the place and make it a summer resort. For nearly 
two hundred years, it is said, this property has been handed down 
in the Howe family, never before passing out of the hands of kin. 
Its latest owner was Mrs. Lucy A. Newton of Maynard. 

BOSTON, Feb. 14, 1893. CHARLES E, L. WINGATE, 


Loti and Dagnan-Bouveret 


PRINCE BojJIDAR KARAGEORGEVITCH, who writes of Dag- 
nan-Bouveret in the March number of 7he Magazine of Art, 
hints at a delightful possibility in the way of pen and pen- 
cil :— ; 

The year of the Great Exhibition Loti came to Paris, and I went 
with him to see the “ Breton Women.” Dagnan had often spoken 
to me of Loti, and I had the great pleasure of introducing my two 
friends to each other at dinner. It would be almost too bad to de- 
scribe their first meeting—both of them so excessively pI (and es 
Loti, more so, perhaps, than Dagnan, because you have already been 
more utterly bored by celebrity than he has), and making each other 
more shy. It was very difficult to break the ice ; but, happily, by the 
end of a quarter of an hour it had completely melted away, and 
that very day Loti and Dagnan agreed to be partners in a joint 
work, This is the scheme: the two masters are to combine, one 
to depict, and one to describe, a nook of Brittany—Le Morbihan 
possibly, I _ only say fosstbly, for time is going on, Loti is at 
sea, and this delightful plan seems of such perfect promise that, for 
that very reason, dare we hope ever to see it realized? However, 
a beginning has been made. 


Daudet and Theodore Child 


IN AN INTERVIEW with Mr. Robert H. Sherard in Paris, 
M. Alphonse Daudet said of the late Theodore Child :— 

A very gifted man. Yes, we were intimate to a certain extent; 
indeed, it was I, I think, who introduced him to much of the society 
that he wrote about. I made Child’s acquaintance in a strange way; 
indeed, the first time I heard of him I wanted to fight him. At 
that time he was editing a paper published in Paris, and it was 
brought to my knowledge by one of the first reporters who ever in- 
terviewed me—that was long ago, and the reporter was got up in 
style which has since become classic, with note-book, ey: 
and so forth—that I was written about in a very offensive way in 
this article. It began :— Alphonse Daudet was born at Carthage. 
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When I returned to Paris | sat down and wrote a very impertinent 
letter to Mr. Child, and told him that I didn’t allow 1 ies to be 
taken with my name, and that I should know how to protect myself 
more Gallorum if his paper published any more rudeness about me. 
He called on me himsel no said that he was very sorry that the 
article in question had given me offence, that it had been cut out of 
another paper, and generally made himself so amiable that I was 
glad to see him again, and to do what I could forhim, I afterwards 
met him frequently at M. de Nitis’s. 


Swinburne’s World’s Fair Ode 
THE FOLLOWING is the ode suggested by the forthcoming 
World’s Fair at Chicago, written by Mr. A. C. Swinburne :— 
East TO WEST 


Sunset smiles on sunrise; east and west are one, 
Face to face in heaven before the sovereign sun. - 
From the springs of the dawn everlasting a glory renews and trans- 
figures the west, 
From the depths of the sunset a light as of morning enkindles the 
broad sea’s breast, 
And the lands and the skies and the waters are glad of the day’s 
and the night’s work done. 


Child of dawn, and regent on the world-wide sea, 
England smiles on Europe, fair as dawn and free. __ 
Not the waters that gird her are purer, nor mightier the winds that 
her waters khow. 
But America, daughter and sister of England, is praised of them, 
far as they flow: 
Atlantic responds to Pacific the praise of her days that have been 
and shall be. 


So from England westward let the watchword fly, 
So for England eastward let the seas reply ; 
Praise, honor, and love everlasting be sent on the wind’s wings, 
westward and east, 
That the pride of the past and the pride of the future may mingle 
as friends at feast, 
And the sons of the lords of the world-wide seas be one till the 
world’s life die. 


An Unpublished Poem by Charlotte Bronté 


IN THE February Cornhill is to be found a heretofore unpub- 
lished poem by Charlotte Bronté. No line of introduction tells 
where or when it was discovered—facts which would have been in- 
teresting to know. If Charlotte Bronté had written poems of this 
sort to the exclusion of novels such as “ Jane Eyre,” her reputation 
would not have been as great as it is to-day. The poem is not in- 
appropriately published in Zhe Cornhill, of which magazine 

hackeray, the first man-of-letters to appreciate her worth, was 
the editor. We quote the juvenile, amateurish lines for the sake of 
the writer's name, and not for their intrinsic merit,. The title of 
the poem is “ Memory ” :— 

“When the dead in their cold graves are lying 
Asleep, to wake never again, 
When past are their smiles and their sighing, 
Oh! why should their memories remain ? 
“ Though sunshine and spring may have lightened 
The wild flowers that blow on their graves ; 
— summer their tombstones have brightened, 
And autumn have pall’d them with leaves ; 
“ Though winter have wildly bewailed them 
With her dirge wind, as sad as a knell; 
Though the shroud of her snow-wreath have veiled them, 
Still, how deep in our bosoms they dwell ! 
“ The shadow and sun-sparkle vanish, 
The cloud and the light fleet away ; 
But man from his heart may not banish 
Ev'n thoughts that are torment to stay. 


“ The reflection departs from the river, 
When the tree that nung o’er is cut down; 
But on Memory’s calm current for ever 
The shade, without substance, is thrown. 


“ When quenched in the glow of the ember, 
When the life-fire ceases to burn, 
Oh! why should the spirit remember ? 
Oh! why should the parted return ? 


“ Because that the fire is s/#// shining, 
Because that the lamp is still bright ; 

While the body in dust is reclining, 

The soul lives in glory and light.” 
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The Fine Arts 


The Loan Collection at the Fine Arts Building 
(First Notice) 


THERE ARE MANY Very enjoyable pictures at the Loan Collec- 
tion, but the visitor will do well to regard it as an opportunity for study 
rather than for enjoyment. There are monn together in the three 
larger galleries authentic works by some of the best painters of the 
last two centuries, and many fine modern works. It is possible to 
trace the affiliation of the modern school with the naturalistic 

inters of the seventeenth century, and to compare both with 

eynolds and his contemporaries. Many of the pictures have al- 
ready been exhibited at the Union e Club and elsewhere in 
New York, but so large a number of paintings by Dutch and Eng- 
lish masters has not before been seen here, and the fact that th 
are accompanied by a good selection of modern paintings adde 
greatly to the interest = the occasion. 

The oldest paintings are in the small middle gallery. Passing by a 
few which derive more interest from their owners, of whom we are 
certain, than from the painters to whom they are attributed, and a few 
other good Italian ot Spanish paintings of which those ascribed to 
“ painters unknown "are not the least worthy of attention, we would 
ask the reader to look at the little “ Village Scene,” No. 69, a dance 
of peasants who are enjoying themselves on the outskirts of a vil- 
lage, and the “‘ Old Woman in a Kitchen,” her hands folded in her 
lap, both ascribed to the younger Teniers, as are also five small 
pictures representing ‘* The Five Senses.” These, with a self-por- 
trait of Franz Hals, a “ Smoker,” by Adrian von Ostade, a ‘Game 
of Cards,” by Brower, and another picture with the same title, but 
very different in matter and treatment, by Pieter de H , will 
ay es one to ~~ appreciate and enjoy the still finer de Hoogh 
and the splendid Rembrandts in the outer gallery, Most of these 
have been shown before at the Metropolitan Museum, but Nos, 18 
and 14, portraits of Rembrandt's friend, the Burgomaster Six and 
his wife, are new to most New Yorkers, and are magnificent speci- 
mens of the painter’s skill. The portrait of Six especially, a hand- 
some, impulsive-looking young man, has evidently been painted 
con amore, and, the interest of its subject apart, hardly yields to the 
famous “ Gilder”’ itself as a picture. 

To turn from those wonderful portraits to Sir Joshua's is like 

assing from the company of real folk to that of ghosts. It may 
questioned whether Sir Joshua gained anything by his efforts to 
paint the ideal without the idea. His eclecticism was, however, 
ided by good taste, and though his carnations have vanished and 
is faces are all too much like one another, though his drawing is 
too abstract and his modelling not what it should be—perhaps 
owing to those fugacious lakes which he loved not wisely but too 
well—in spite of all drawbacks there is a charm about his faded 
harmonies and the studied oo of his poses which is not to 
be found in the work of his English contemporary, Lawrence, or 
his American followers, Copley and Stuart, of all of whom, never- 
theless, very interesting works are in the collection. A portrait of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, by Gainsborough, and one of Mrs. Fitz- 
Herbert, by Romney, are more realistic, and on that account more 
satisfactory. 

The landscapes only of the English section can be usefully com- 
pared with the modern works in the larger gallery. There is a 
sufficient number of Constables to enable one to estimate the true 
position of that‘ precursor,” The debt which modern French land- 
scape-painting owes him wee be paid without a , 
None of the examples now first seen here compare with the “ Wey- 
mouth Bay,” No. 51, and the “ Dedham Vale,” No. 35 which were 
shown at the Union League Club last season, and have al 
been described in The Critic. Gainsborough’s very beautiful - 
scape called “ The Market Cart” was also at the exhibition to 
which we refer, as well as Constable's Turneresque “ Winander- 
meer,” 

The last-named picture is now hung next to a real Turner, 
“Mercury and Argus,” and one need not care very much for the 
latter picture to see that it is immensely superior to Constable's 
imitation. It has suffered disastrously from the darkening of the 
yellow pigment which Turner had used to imitate the glare of after- 
noon sunshine. The blues, on the contrary, remain fresh and 
bright, and thus the whole picture is thrown out of key; the vis- 
itor, if he is not a painter, had perhaps best pass it by. 

‘We have left ourselves altogether too little space in which to 


speak of the modern paintings, and must return to them next week. 


At one end of the large hall is a collection of impressionist land- 
scapes, and other pictures, French and American, among which are 
hung some paintings by Puvis de Chavannes, who, though he is 
not an impressionist, seems quite at home in their company. A 
elsewhere in the ring Ba to be found “ A Lion Hunt,” by Dela- 
croix ; “ Flowers,” by Vollon; Fortuny’s “ Beach at Portici ” ; 

fine interiors with figures by Israels; a splendid “ Sea-Shore,” by 














The 


Courbet ; “ The Storm,” by Fromentin; and examples of Mesdag, 
Corot, Bonvin, Millet and other celebrated artists. 
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Pictures at the Union League Club 

THE FIRST EXHIBITION under the management of the new Art 
Committee (consisting of Charles E. Whitehead, Chairman ; Eugene 
V. Connett, Secretary; Clarence King, John B. Ladd and John 
Elderkin) took place at the Union League Club last week. The 
most interesting picture shown was a “ Christ on the Lake of Gen- 
nesaret,”” by Eugéne Delacroix, one of seven variants of the same 
subject painted by him in 1853-4; another was shown at the Barye 
exhibition, some years ago. In the present example, which comes, 
we believe, from the Barbedienne collection, the boat is without 
mast or sails, one of the rowers has lost his oar and leans over the 
gunwale trying to recover it, the boat is tossed about, without any 
means of direction, one of the Apostles throws up his hands with a 
=— of despair and another tries to calm him. In the prow of 

¢ boat Christ is asleep, with a supernatural light about Him; the 
contrast He presents with the agitated figures that fill the re- 
mainder of the boat being increased hy the varied tones of their 
fluttering draperies, white, dark brown, scarlet, pink and violet. A 
fine Rousseau, a sunset seen through trees ; an interior by Decamps, 
“ The Smugglers,” ; an important Géréme, “ Bonaparte in Egypt”; 
and good examples of Corot, Jongkind, Ziem and Cazin were shown. 
Among the American painters represented were George H. Smillie, 
F. E. Church, George Inness, Eastman Johnson and the late Alex- 
ander H. Wyant. 


Art Notes 
“ PICTURE-MAKING in the Studio by Photography,” by H. P. 
Robinson, offers good suggestions about choice of subject and 
accessories, lighting, posing and other matters of interest to the 
“ artist-photographer.’ It is illustrated with a picture of a youn 
woman playing with what appears to be a large brazen shield. 
(50 cts. Scovill & Adams Co.) 


—Mr. Karl Karoly’s “ Guide to the Paintings of Florence” gives 
in convenient pocket shape the titles of the many hundred pictures 
in the Florentine galleries and churches, with occasional short no- 
tices, critical and descriptive, and some account of the subjects, 
legendary and otherwise, of the principal among them. It appears 
to have been compiled with care from good authorities. ($1.50. 
Macmillan & Co,) 


—Regarding the rumor that Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, widow of the 
California Senator, is to erect a museum in Golden Gate Park, San 
Francisco, at an expense of $1,000,000, Kate Fields Washing- 
ton says :—“ Much of the material for this museum has been gath- 
ered by Mrs. Hearst during extensive travels, and is now stored in 
her Washington and San Francisco residences and in warehouses 
in New York. One of the San Francisco papers is authority for 
the statement that in her will Mrs. Hearst has made a bequest of 
another million for the museum, with explicit directions concerning 
its expenditure. One-half will be used for the building, while the 
remaining $500,000 will be reserved as a fund for its maintenance 
and the purchase of such additions as from time to time shall. be 
deemed desirable.” 


—From The Magasine of Art we \earn that Mr. G. F, Watts 
has completed a new version of his “ Love and Life.” “The de- 
sign is well known, but the exquisite color, so tender and subtle in 
harmony, has never been surpassed by the artist, nor sweet and 
spiritual expression more triumphantly realized. This masterpiece 
is to represent Mr. Watts in Chicago, and when the exhibition is 
closed he will present it to the American nation as his contribution 
to a permanent gallery.” 


—Among the portraits soon to be added to the exhibition of 
Williams & Everett which opens this week in Boston is that of 
Paderewski, painted by J. Edward Barclay of New York. This is 
the third portrait the noted pianist has had painted. The other 
two were by Princess Louise and Alma Tadema. The portrait 
will be presented to Mr. William Steinert. 

—A vet from the Art Committee of which Mr. Henry G. 
Marquand is Chairman advised the Park Board, last week, against 
the acceptance of Chester A. Arthur's statue, alleging that “ it was 
not-equal to the average of the sculpture in Central Park.” A worse 
thing could hardly have been said of it. Ephraim Keyser was the 
designer of the statue, and it was cast in bronze by the Henry 
Bonnard Co. Two hundred and fifty admirers of President Arthur 
raised the money for it. After discussion, the Art Committee's re- 
port was approyed, and the statue was rejected. 

—A cast of Bishop Brooks's face was obtained by the sculptor 
Bartlett immediately after death. A Boston despatch says :—" The 
broad, placid face seems almost hap be its expression, and the 
closed eyes hint at naught but senate slumber. The mouth has 
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just the slightest droop, but every line of character is retained. No 
sign of wasting is visible. It is the living Bishop one appears to be 
looking at. Over the forehead curls the familiar little wave of 
hair. Beside the mask lay the hand, with all the fingers outspread, 
On the back of the hand the veins and muscles stand out almost 
tense.” 


“About Critics and Criticism” 


Mr. WALTER BLACKBURN HartTE, in an article under the 
above title, printed in his “ half-and-half” department (half 
reading-matter and half advertisements) in Zhe New Eng- 
land Magazine for February, airs a personal grievance. How 
far he speaks for other book-reviewers than the one who 
-holds forth monthly “In a Corner at Dodsley’s,” they only 
can say. We make a long extract from his jeremiad :— 


The poor critics have usually belonged to what Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne called “the aristocracy of wretchedness,” In the popular 
imagination they are the autocrats of literature, and it is amazing 
to what an extent this delusion is shared by authors, to whom there 
is no mystery about a printing-office, The critics are the serfs of 
literature. If the authors have done with Grub Street, the poor 
critics have not. It demands a much more varied equipment and 
talent to write opinions that shall possess interest and originality 
about contemporary literature (the bulk of which is not worth the 
effort of making up one’s mind about at all), than to write an aver- 
age popular novel. A vivacious chronicle of opinion requires a wide 
acquaintance with genuine literature, a judicial, logical mind, a 
faculty for epigram, a strong creative power (using the word “ cre- 
ative” in its proper sense) and a distinct charm of style. The 
average popular novel demands none of these things. In fact, it 
would not seem extravagant to say that the average popular novel 
becomes so through the complete absence of these qualities in the 
creator, The critic who signs his work has usually a better sense 
of proportion and a deeper insight into the responsibilities of litera- 
ture than the popular novelist who reviles him, The critic, at least, 
contributes to the literature of knowledge; while the popular nov- 
elist, with his industrious multiplication of mysteries and insipid 
heroes and heroines, simply denies his readers an acquaintance with 
literature of any sort. Anonymous critics who abuse their office to 
ventilate personal dislikes are as unworthy of notice as anonymous 
letter writers. But to be quite candid, ay those critics who have 
an established place in literature and have forced the proprietors of 
the journals to permit the printing of their signatures, dare express 
sincere, honest personal opinions. 

As a matter of fact, speaking generally, a much less interesting 
custom than Donnybrook criticism obtains in our current literature. 
“Bloody” Jeffrey, Croker, Gifford and their myrmidons have no 
successors. The “ Bloody” sessions are closed; and they were so 
amusing in their ludicrous earnest asininity, that one cannot but 
regret that a little of their barbarism has not survived in our day of 
vapid, sugary criticism. The philosophic mind is merely amused 
at adverse opinion, expressed with exaggerated violence and intoler- 
ance, The never claquers of to-day, who always yell one way like 
a pack of hounds, cannot afford one the same innocent distrac- 
tion from one’s serious interests. Honest criticism is almost a lost 
art; and so is the dishonest criticism that amuses, I confess if I 
had an hour for relaxation | would rather opens it in seeing a man 
hanged in effigy than in listening to one of those eulogies that are 
like eating-house dishes—all alike except in name. After all that 
can be said in disapprobation of them, the critics are more to be 
pitied as the martyrs of ignoble machinery, than execrated as bad 
amusers. Are they not asked and compelled to sacrifice their whole 
intellectual capital to the mechanical approval or disapproval of a 
multiplicity of dull authors, who could not write an interesting paper 
on their own stupidity if it were to save their necks from the halter! 
We ought to be thankful that a few critics are able to dispose of 
their ostensible subjects in a paragraph or two and give us essays 
on other matters very much more amusing. A really independent 
mind will not allow itself to be fettered and padlocked by titles, even 
of its own forging, when it can find sweeter, greener pasturage in a 
by-path. 

7 man who has a decided taste for literature is entirely unfitted 
for the career of a successful practical critic nowadays, as it is far 
more important for a success in literature to be a woman, a beauty, 
a possessor of a wonderful wardrobe, and give costly dinners in 
“ society,” than to possess any literary qualifications whatever. The 
worst of being a professional literary critic is that you are brought 
into collision with so many fools every week—in gilt edges, cloth 
and a ol covers. A man had far better ruin his palate as a tea- 
taster than poison the sources of his imagination and inner life as 4 
literary taster, The ave critic who is compelled to earn 
livelihood by his pen usually exists in an atmosphere of hopeless 
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contemporaneity. His examinations and his judgments in their 
very Gotiveiens must necessarily be of the most perfunctory char- 
acter. He is, with very few exceptions, in the same pickle as the 
unfortunate society reporter, who is obliged by his necessities to 
squander his life in the vestibule of “ society,” and hails every vapid 
young woman, who makes her formal entrance into her gilded 
cage, as_a paragon of beauty and an Admirable Crichton in petti- 
coats. The counting-house controls the critic’s judgments, and 
allows him no selection ; and, indeed, when an author or publisher 
has a social lever, as well as the ordinary means of influencing the 
opinions of the poor critic, through his employer, there is very little 
moral hesitation in evidence: then the critic cuts capers which may 
well make him desirous of preserving his anonymity. It is hard to 
have to praise a lady’s book because she is the wife of a millionaire, 
and one’s employer is invited to her table; and it adds a new 
poignancy to the situation when the lady's dinners and not the book 
must occupy the chief place in one’s review. A man without im- 
agination cannot be a critic—neither a true one nor a sham one. If 
he were only allowed to say what he thought, the critic’s life would 
not be so miserable ; but his opinions are furnished him by gentlemen 
whose ideas of literature are picturesque, to put it mildly, and the 
poor man has to father all sorts of crudities, or else resign in favor 
of some one to. whom intellectual prostitution is less obnoxious. 
Books, which should be among the real satisfactions of life, become 
the bane of his existence. Even when he reviews good books he 
js in no better plight, for he must not let a careful review of one 
good book crowd out a dozen puffs of twelve bad ones ; and so he has 
toput the same smear of molasses over everything which is thrown 
upon his table. He is only asked to read enough of the books that 
are sent to him to give his public a taste of their condimental char- 
acter; but he has to read so many every day that his whole exist- 
ence becomes one long nightmare. He is the victim of the thou- 
sand and one semi-weekly, tri-weekly, weekly, semi-monthly and 
monthly libraries of fiction, and having leisure ont to know the 
names of literature, he is haunted with a million multi-colored, gro- 
tesque and often suggestive covers of the popular, sensational and 
didactic novels. Some writers flout the poor critic for his mis- 
fortunes. This is mere wanton cruelty. I have an immense pity 
for the critic serving his term of servitude—possibly because I have 
served a long term at the galleys myself. The secret of one-half of 
the ridiculous puffery of the press is poverty. The critics are often 
brilliant men of strong literary tastes, but they do not belong to 
themselves ; they remap toa peer yes gw It is owing to this 
deplorable perversion of the critical office that good books are so 
often neglected and allowed to die in a week with the bad ones. 
The indiscriminate puffing has led the mass of readers to disregard 
all criticism, which, whatever certain novelists may say to the con- 
trary, rightly and honestly practised, is a very useful and necessary 
office. But it is painful to dwell long upon the condition of the 
unfortunates under the harrow. It is pleasant to turn to a con- 
sideration of a more legitimate and less saddening phase of critical 
writing. 





Why Amelia Swooned 


THe Lonpon Queen, which has found out why Amelia and 
other heroines of old-fashioned romance used to swoon so 
often, thus reveals the secret :— 

A writer in the New York Crtéc calls attention to the way in 
which Fielding’s ‘“‘ Amelia” surpasses all other heroines of fiction 
in her power of swooning at the smallest—as well as the largest— 

rovocation, She is always swooning and fainting. To be sure, 
er trials are many and great. She faints or swoons when her lover 
roposes; she faints when her mother refuses her consent; she 
aints when the Captain goes to the wars; she faints when she 
visits him in the sponging-house. Now. in all the novels of the last 
century, and in a great many novels of this, the women go off in a 
faint at every moment of emotion and surprise. We see Mrs. Bar- 
dell fainting in Mr. Pickwick’s arms, for instance. Of course it was 
at one time supposed to be the correct thing to show signs of faint- 
ness at werd surprise, and this long after the time of Amelia. Mrs. 
Veneering faints on hearing that her husband has become an M.P. 
But was it always a sham? Did the sweet and tender Amelia 
counterfeit these swoons? Did other ladies behave like the tender 
Amelia? a f theory, based upon a large study of eighteenth- 
century novels and letters and biographies, is that, down to quite 
recent times, men and women alike were much more ungoverned 
they are now. We find certain evidence that all the emotions 
—love, rage, jealousy, despair, hatred, revenge—were manifested a 
years ago far more violently than we can at present under- 

stand. Ido not beli¢ve that Amelia shammed ; and I do believe 
that all ladies behaved, in her time, in much the same way. Why, 
then, if 1 am right, are we so much more self-restrained than we 
were? Why do we bear the blows—and accept the favors—of 
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Fortune with so much more stoicism? There are many reasons, 
First of all, we feel things less; Fortune's frowns do not in a gener- 
al way mean such dreadful things as they did; there is a much 
thicker shield between us and the depths; there is no debtors’ 
prison, for instance ; there is a vast amount of accumulated wealth ; 
a family in its third generation of success is guarded by these ac- 
cumulations and by ties of blood against all kinds of surprises; a 
_— great number of fainilies never dread poverty at all. This 
makes a great difference. The annals of the last century are 
full of the most frightful and the most sudden reverses, Again, 
people have far less power than they had. Men used to kick their 
valets, ladies used to beat their maids. When you could do that, 
there was some sense in falling into a rage royal. But now one 
cannot enjoy that luxury. Again, we now drink much less wine 
and beer and strong waters than we did. Ladies when they took 
these things, as they used to take them, larly and freely, were 
much more emotional than in these days when they take nothing. 
And we take more exercise, and we have made the exhibition of 
emotion ridiculous—men used to weep copiously and loudly on oc- 
casions when they would now be ashamed so much as to snuffie; 
we no longer fight—less than a hundred years ago men were always 
quarrelling in public places, and fighting with fists and chairs and 
Whatever else came handy. To all these things add the extended 
use of that salutary herb, tobacco, with—perhaps—I do not know 
—some softening of manners, some improvement in the minor 
morals, and we may understand a little how and why we have 
learned to control our tempers and to refrain—the men from rages, 
and the women from fainting. 





Notes 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS are preparing as their contribution 
to the World’s Fair an “ Exhibition Number” of Scrzbner's Maga- 
sine to be published simultaneously with the opening of the 
Exposition at Chicago. They have aimed to make it as fine an ex- 
ample of a magazine as. can be produced, It is not proposed that 
the text shall relate chiefly to the Fair, but leading writers and art- 
ists have been asked to contribute to the number what they them- 
selves think will best represent them. The number of pages will 
be largely increased. 


—The death of Mr. Louis J. je, who was the editor of the 
New York 7¢mes when it made its successful fight with Tweed, 
and who had been a newspaper correspondent and Conservative 
M. P. for some years past, having returned to England, his home, 
in 1876, was announced from London on Feb. 9. Mr. Jennings 
was the author of a number of works, including ‘“‘ Eighty Years of 
Republican Government in the United States” (186 , “ Field 
Paths and Green Lanes” (1877), “ Rambles Among the Hills” 
(1880), “ Mr. Gladstone: A Study” and “ The Millionaire” (1883), 
He was the editor of the “Croker Papers” (1884), and was for 
some years a contributor to The Quarterly Review. 


—Mr. S. S. McClure has taken offices in the Scribner building. in 
Broadway, copeaie Astor Place, where he will publish M/cClure's 
Magazine, the first number of which will be ready about May first. 
Mr. McClure i in his magazine to introduce quite novel 
features. He will illustrate profusely, and aim at timeliness, 


—Dr. Conan Doyle, who is now on the topmost wave of success 
as a writer of popular stories, in an autobiographical sketch in 7he 
Idler says :—‘ | have heard folk talk as though there were some 
hidden back-door by which one may creep into literature, but I can 
say myself that I never had an introduction to any editor or pub- 
lisher before doing business with them, and that I do not think that 
I suffered on that account, Yet my apprenticeship was a long and 
trying one. During ten years of hard work, I averaged less than 
fifty pounds a year from my pen.” 


—The annual meeting of the National Educational Association 
will take place at Boston, February 21-23 inclusive, At each ses- 
sion one or more subjects of interest to educators will be discussed 
by the principals and superintendents in attendance. Among those 
who will address the Association are William H. Maxwell, Super- 
intendent of Schools of Brooklyn, whose subject is “The Super- 
vision of City Schools” ; Andrew S, Draper, Superintendent of the 
Cleveland Schools, ‘‘ Plans of Organization for School Purposes in 
Large Cities” ; Charles B, Gilbert, Superintendent of the St. Paul 
Schools, ‘“ The Reconstruction of the Grammar-School Course” ; 
William T. Harris, United States Commissioner of Education, 
“ What do School Statistics Teach in Respect to the Moral Influ- 


ence of Education?” ; W. Hudson Shaw, Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford, “ University Extension in its Relation to Public Education ” ; 
Addison B, Poland, State Superintendent of Schools in New Jersey, 
“The Graded System of the Rural Schools of New et ~ "; and 
President Charles de Garmo of Swarthmore College, “‘ The 

of Literature for Moral Culture,” 
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—At the request of Mrs. Cleveland, Mr. Joseph Jefferson has 
consented to appear on the lecture-platform in this city in behalf of 
the New York Kindergarten Association. Music Hall has been 
en for this interesting event, which will occur on the evening 
of March 1. Mr. Jefferson calls his lecture ““A Discourse on the 
Drama.” It is expected that he will read his verses on the Shake- 
speare-Bacon controversy, and that in the course of his lecture he 
will read the grave-diggers’ scene from “ Hamlet,” in which he 

layed with Mr. Florence at Wallack’s farewell benefit at the 
Metropolitan Opera House some years ago, making one of his 
greatest hits. This is the second time that Mr. Jefferson has ap- 
peared on the platform, the first being an address on a similar 
theme at Yale College. -Those who were present enjoyed an en- 
tertainment that is said to have been altogether unique, and Mr. 
Jefferson’s many admirers in this city will look forward with great 
curiosity and pleasure to his first appearance in New York in so 
new a réle, 

—Octave Uzanne printed in French an edition of 100 copies of 
his article contributed to Scrzbner’s Magazine, on a manuscript 
discovered in London, giving Hugo’s table-talk in Guernsey ; but 
he has since suppressed the edition, at the request of the executors 
of Hugo. In his magazine, L’Art et l’Jdé¢e, he confesses that he 
was mistaken about the handwriting of the journal, which he at- 
tributed to Francois Victor Hugo, and of the interlineations by 
another person, whom he believed to be Hugo himself. He knows 
now that the journal was written in 1852 by Adéle Hugo, then a 
young girl, and that the interlineations were made by Auguste Vac- 
querie. The most cunning experts were deceived as he was, 


—On Feb. 18 the New York Legislature adopted resolutions of 
honor and sae in mefnory of the late Senator Francis Kernan 
and George William Curtis, both of whom were Regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State, the latter being its Chancellor, Several promi- 
nent Staten-Islanders have planned to hold a public meeting in 
honor of Mr. George William Curtis on Feb, 24, fis birthday. Mr. 
William Winter will deliver ah oration, and there will be addresses 
by other friends. 


—‘ The Colossus” is the title of Opie Read’s new novel, which 
will be published in March by F. J. Schulte & Co,, Chicago. 


—James Whitcomb Riley sent Kipling a copy of his volume 
“ Children’s Verses.” Kipling thanked him in rhyme; and here is 
one of the stanzas of his reply :— 


“ Your trail lies to the Westward, 
Mine back to mine own place, 
There is water between our lodges— 
I have not seen your face ; 
But I have read your verses 
And I can guess the rest, 
For in the hearts of children 
There is no east or west.” 


—Messrs. Macmillan announce as nearly ready the first volume 
of Henry Craik’s “ English Prose-Writers,” uniform with the com- 
panion series, T. H. Ward’s “ English Poets.” This volume covers 
the period from the fourteenth to the end of the sixteenth century. 
There will be two editions corresponding to the Cabinet and Stu- 
dents’ editions of Ward's Poets. 


—Houghton, Mifflin & Co, publish to-day “ John Keble,” by the 
Rey, Walter Lock, Sub-Warden of Keble College, Oxford; “ Fair 
Shadow Land,” a new volume of poems by Edith M. Thomas; 
“ At the North of Bearcamp Water,” the chronicles of a stroller in 
New England from July to December, by Frank Bolles; ‘‘ Books 
and 1g ophea gl 6 a _ of eee 5 students of the New Testa- 
ment, of. J. Henry Thayer; and Vol. 14 (English Topography : 
Part it) of “ The Gentlenvan's Magazine Library,” edited | oy G. 
Laurence Gomme. “ 


—Mr, W. E. Henley has written a poem of considerably greater 
length than anything he has yet printed, It is entitled “ The Ara- 
bian Nights’ Entertainments,” and will appear in an early number 
of Scribner's Magazine. It consists of more than three hundred 
lines, and but for the absence of rhyme is in the same style as the 
“ London Voluntaries.” 

—The Methodist Book Concern announces the “ Life and Work 
of James G, Blaine,” for one of the articles in which it is claimed 
the late ex-Secretary received $5000 a few months before his death. 

—Mr. Frederick Macmillan, eldest son of the founder of the 
house and head of the present firm of Macmillan & Co., “has a 
house in St. John’s Wood, but spends about half the year at Temple 
Dinsley, his place in Herts, and manages to combine the career of 
an active man of business with the pursuits of a country gentleman. 
He is a County Magistrate,” says a writer in Zhe Publishers’ Cir- 
cular,“ and a regular attendant at Quarter and Petty Sessions, and 
is to be found at least one day a week during the winter among the 
followers of the Hertfordshire hounds.” Mr. Macmillan, who came 
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to this country in 1871, and remained for five years, has an Ameri- 
can wife—a lady, by the way, who is not without literary talent, 
Her husband accepted and published a book of hers, a few years 
ago, without knowing who was its author. 


—Ormsby’s “Don Quixote,” abridged and ‘edited by M. F, 
Wheaton, will be issued by Ginn & Co. in March. 


—In the evening of Friday, Feb. 10, the Aldine Club gave a very 
pleasant reception to the members of the Authors Club. Many of 
the Authors are Aldineans as well, and felt as much at home as if 
they had been hosts only, instead of hosts and guests; while a few 
persons who were members of neither club enjoyed the occasion as 
much as if they had been members of both. 


—Mrs. Burnett tells a good deal about the original of Joan Low- 
rie, the heroine of her novel, “ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” Though 
she wore clogs, she “ did not look like a back-street girl at all.” 
The article appears in this month’s Scrzbner's. 


—Henry Holt & Co. will shortly publish “ Literary Criticism for 
Students,” by Prof. Edward T. McLaughlin of Yale—a volume of 
selections on literary esthetics by the best-known English critics 
from Sir Philip — to Walter Pater. They will also publish 
“ Representative English Literature,” by Henry S. Pancoast, Uni- 
versity Extension Lecturer. This contains * ane roportion of 
lite history ; and the selections are somewhat fewer than is 
usual in such collections, but each complete in itself. Both volumes 
are suitable for general reading as well as for class-room use. 


—Mrs. John Elliott (Maud Howe) will give four informal talks 
on Thursday afternoons in Lent at private houses in this city, 
Tickets may be had by addressing Mrs, Joseph H. Choate, No, ‘2 
West 47th Street; Miss Purdy, No. 20 Fifth Avenue; and the 
Woman’s Exchange, 329 Fifth Avenue. 


—Mr. Henry Churchill De Mille, the dramatic writer, whe died 
rather suddenly at his home at Pompton, N. J., on Feb, 11, at the 
age of about forty years, was a native of North Carolina and a 
graduate of Columbia College. He was preacher and teacher by 
turns, and afterwards examiner of plays for the Madison Square 
Theatre. He wrote “ Delmar’s Daughter,” which failed; then 
with Charles Barnard he wrote “‘ The Main Line,” which was suc- 
cessfully played at the Lyceum Theatre and on the road, he him- 
self at first appearing in it; then, over four years ago, with David 
Belasco he wrote “ The Wife,” which has been eb continuously 
ever since. The same collaborators produced “ The Charity Ball ” 
and “ Men and Women,” Over a year ago was brought out “ The 
Lost Paradise,” adapted by Mr. De Mille from the German of Fulda, 
Mr. De Mille had written another play which is not yet produced 
and has no name, and he had begun still another. gince 1888 he 
had been connected with the American Academy of the Dramatic 
Arts. By a curious chance he had recently added $10,000 to his 
life insurance. He leaves a wife, two sons and a daughter. 


Publications Received 


Recetrr of new publications is acknowledged in this column. Further notice 
of any work will nd upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
given the publication is issued in New York.) 


Apocryphal Gospel of Peter. Tr. by E. E. Hale, Boston: J.S. Smith & Co, 
Barry, A. Some Lights of Science on the Faith. $3. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Bowen, H.C, Froebel and Education. Chas. Scribner's Sons, 
Bourget, P. Cosmopolis. Tr. by H. E. Miller. s0c. Chicago: C. H. Sergel & Co, 
Boies, H. M. Prisoners and Paupers, $1.50. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Bunner, H.C. Rowen. Chas, Scribner's Sons, 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia. Vol. X. $3. Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co, 
Crawford, M. The Children of the King. $:. Macmillan & Co. 
Cornell University Register 1892-93. Ithaca: Pub. by the Univ. 
Danoreuther, E. Musical Ornamentation Novello, Ewer & Co. 
Field, E. With Trumpet and D-um. Chas. Scribner's Sons. 
Fishguard Invasion by the French in 1797. $1.50. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Frye, J; A. From Headquarters, $1.25. Boston: Estes & Law 
Ginn, E. Chesterfield’s Letters. Boston: Ginn & Co, 
Hardy, T., and Others. Stories in Black and White. 
Hueffer, H. F. The Shifting of the Fire. $1. 
arvis,S. Dr, Perdue. 

essopp, A. Studies by a Recluse. 
Knight. H.B. F. A 

Legouvé and Labiche. 


Loti, P, A Phantom from the East. 


john Nople eer 
. John legate, Surgeon. 
G. The Chief Factor. 

L. Foiland Sabre. $3.50, 
. _ Three Generations of English Women. $2. 
H.R. Poor Late, Mocoe, 1. 
o£ Physics: Facts and Theories. $r. 
L, 


PartI. ss. 





D Appleton & Co, 
G. P, Putnam's Sons. 
Chicago: Laird & Lee. 
G. P Putnam's Sons. 
irl with a Temper. soc. Harper & Bros. 
La Cigale chez les Fourmis, Ed. by W. H. Witherby. | 20¢, 
D. C. Heath & Co. 
Tr. by J. E. Gordon. $:. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Trenton : J. L. Murphy Pub. Co. 
St. Paul: Price-McGill Co. 
Home Pub. Co, 
Boston : Estes and Lavriat 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

G. P. Putnam’s 
oston: Arena Pub. Co, 


$1.75. 





New 


B 
Jean de Kerdren. Tr by Mrs, Waugh. $1. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
. An Agnostic’s Apology. $2.50. G. P. Putnam's 
, B. von, Lay Down Your Artes. Tr. by T. Holmes. $:.75. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
Schurman, J.G. An opel to the State for Cornell University. thaes, N.Y. 
Ten Brink, B, History of English Literature. Tr. by W.C. Ro oon Vee I. 


. Holt & Co. 
Tucker, F. L. B. Life of Catherine Booth. vols. $3 50. F. H. Revell Co. 
Under King Constantine. 1 $0. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
Van Oss, S. F. American Railroads as Investments. $4. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Webster, D., Select Speeches of. Ed, by A. J. George. $1.50. D.C, Heath & Co 
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Dr. T. H. Anprews, Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia, says of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


“A wonderful — which gave me 
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forms of dyspepsia.” 
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ofa phen fi lass frame. 


We pay. epectal atten! to adjusting eyeglass 7] 
rames to the features. 


EB. B, MRYROWETE. Manufacturing Optician, 
104 E. 23D St. (one door East of Fourth Ave.) 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


— OK 


OB ged Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation 




















































































MISCELLANEOUS. 


DRY GOODS. 





Spectal Brain Food and Nerve Tonic 
Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


ComPoseD OF THE PHOSPHOID PRINCIPLE OF THE Ox BRAIN AND WHEAT GERM. 
The very elements which produce vital force, increase brain 
power, sustain in vigor all the functions, prevent mental and 


nervous debility. 
ig ee rin pont ere 


information hooves Siaaee F. Crosby Co., 


For sale by leading druggists. 


a“ 


56 W. asru St., N. ¥ 








FINE ART. 


} 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 





The Best Portrait of Tennyson. 


The poet at the age of Etched bsg vd Pad 
4 ofile, half life size 
ae, FG. Step cheee in his be blegrapey ot R Rajon 





fen ete, tal 
18.00 A Lod sarly oe signed pase 8 on 1 fame © oer, 


Spoctes fe free by mail. "hie, Catalogue No. No.9 9 * ot leh. 


odern etchings, for 
illustrations, mailed on receipt of As cents in at ~ Tg 
og ow Keppel & Co,, Paris, Chicago, and 20 East 
6th Street, New York. 


[Memorial Tablets. 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches 
and Public Buildings. Send for illus- 
trated hand-book. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 


SCOTT’S 


finest trait pre “ 








Waverley Novels. | 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
NEW LIMITED EDITION OF 1,000 COPIES. | 


Scott has stamped his genius on an 
entire country and language, and the 
Waverley Novels are read by millions, and 
in every civilized country in the world. 
These great novels have never before been 
properly illustrated. 

his edition is enriched at a cost of over 
forty thousand dollars, with proof impres- 
sions on imperial Ja — aper, of three 
hundred original etc rom paintings 
by celebrated ortiots: a g it and En- 
opt among whom are Sir J. E. Millais, 

-A., R. W. Macbeth, Gordon Browne, 
Pettie, Lefort, Lalauze, Teyssonnieres, 
etc, 

Andrew Lang, the greatest English critic, 
as editor will furnish critical introductions, 
glossaries and notes to each novel, sup- 
plementing Scott's own notes, 

This is the most magnificent edition 
ever made of the works of any novelist, 


The type will be large and new, set in a 
fine open page. The margins ample, and 
the paper a beautiful natural tint. The 
volume, a small 8vo, easy to handle, and 
the, binding vellum cloth, » file tops slightly 

trimmed. Complete in os., issued 
2 vols. per month, at $2.50 per volume. 
Also, 500 copies printed on Holland hand- 
made paper, with so additional illustrations, 
and bound in half leather, at $5.00 per vol. 

Prospectus and specimen pages showing 
type, page and paper, with sample illustra- 

ion, sent on appli cation. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 
PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 








CHEAPEST 


BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD! 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 


At agreat Reduction from Publishers’ Prices. 


Send us a Postal Card, na any Book you mar 
tesire, and we shall quote price by return mail. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS. 


ix CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 


The Baker & Taylor Co., 


740 & 742 Broadway, New York. 
PUBLISHERS OF 





| |GENERAL LITERATURE. 


| Make a a of s 








plying Public, Pri- 
vate, School, Club ap ars | Libraries, 
A topically arranged General Library List 
of the Standard Books of all Publishers 
mailed upon application. Estimates upon 
submitted lists. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
28 West 23d St., NEW YORK CITY. 





Arnold, 
Constable & Co, 


[LYONS SILK 
AND \WVOOL 


FABRICS, 
ARMURE GLACE 


AND 
PLAIN COLORED VRILLE, NICOISE, 
VELOUTINE, BENGALINE, CRISTAL, 


New and charming effects are brought 
out with OMBRE, FLAMME, and 
GLACE combinations. 


WHITE tor weppina cowns. 
LIGHT COLORS 


for EVENING WEAR. 


Broadway & 19th St., 


NEW YORK. 








AMUSEMENT. 





Y’S THEATRE, Broadway & oth St, 
Every evening at 8.15, Matinees begin at a. 
Suaxsrere’s Beautiful Comedy 


TWELFTH NIGHT. 


Miss Rehan, Catherine ew Adelaide Prince, 
Mr. Bouchier, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Clarke, Mr. Gresham, 


Matinees, Wednesday and Saturday. 





Los THEATRE, ath Ave, and a3d St. 
At 8.15. Matinees Thursday and Saturday, 


AMERICANS ABROAD. Sardou’s New 
AMERICANS ABROAD. | 3-Act Society 
AMERICANS ABROAD. Comedy, 








WANTED. 





Brentano’s Mail Orders. 


We have agodtal $ facilities for deliv: to our out 





of = is the Be e of . Peri- 
Siew, etc oreign. 
“Zend for new once oot . 
for sew new Clearance Cotslegee. 
BRENTANO'S 1 tq Firra Avenun, NEW YORK. 
RARE gy al LETTERS. 
Catalogues issued mane: 
BOOKS WILLIAM PEVAKIG | BEN}a mine 
75t Broapway, New Y rx. 








HENRY BLACKWELL, 


BOOKBINDER, 
University Prace anp T 





STANDARD AND RARE anol 


santo th Pg Be old books a 


E,W. JOHNSON, ta6 








LITERARY position wanted ; zine or ency- 

clopaedia ay preferred ; have expe ence in 
ling aud havea one hoa 

Highest references. Address HENR DW 


Care the Critic, 52 Lafayette Place, New York, 





arty wishes at a fair price, to dispose 
ofa oo example of Joseph Vernet, Be: 


inches, in good condition and of good 
tory. 
Address: Owner, care Critic office, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


—_— 





ww H. WHSLAMS, eae 
EST 10TH get, New Yor 
Dealer Magazi nes ard other Periodicals, Seth — 
volumes or single numbers, 

neers 


Book- 





CATALOGUE READY. A. 
eller and Newsdesior, 34 Park Row, is Yor! 


— 





Writing Paper Free. ,icige 
receive handsome book of samples Free. 
J, C. BLAIR CO., Huntingdon. Pa., 





